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Tomovrow 


A new phase of war... where 
the United States comes in... 
Latin American trade... the boom 
and its aftermath. 


IPLOMATIC phase of Europe’s war of 
maneuver appears about ready to give 
way to fighting phase. 

Neither side wants to move toward a death 
grapple until line-ups are chosen. Stalin 
and Mussolini are the big uncertainties; will 
determine when, where, how war is fought. 

Last-minute effort to induce the United 
States to assume a mediator’s role is very 
unlikely to succeed. Barest possibility still 
exists that threat of Russian penetration 
into the Baitic and into Asia may convince 
Britain that it is best to deal with Hitler. 
This prospect is not given one chance in ten 
by American diplomats. 

Result is that odds are heavy on real war in 
the West. It still is a toss-up whether fast 
fighting will begin now or in spring. 

* * * 

Position of U. S. remains uncertain. 

Arms embargo repeal, strongly probable, 
will permit the United, States to become a 
supply base for Britain and France. Ship- 
ping restrictions will make difficult any in- 
volvement in the Atlantic. 

Big role of the United States in world-wide 
maneuvers now under way is likely to be 
played in the Pacific. Europe's pre-occupa- 
tion will increase temptation for Japan to 
spread her influence; may lead to American 
restraint. 

* x 

Effort to blow up Latin America into an 
area of vast new opportunities for U. S. busi- 
ness is more interesting than important. 

By capturing al] of the Latin American 
market for foreign goods this country would 
add less than a billion dollars to its business. 
Basic difficulty of finding a method for Latin 
nations to pay for their purchases remains, 

Labor difficulties, 
competitive rather than complementary pro- 
duction, a readiness to expropriate foreign 
investments all add to the problem of build- 
ing Latin America into a second Europe. 

Political considerations enter into pro- 
jected White House plans for gold loans and 
other loans to nations to the South. Methods 
long used successfully by leading European 
nations to cement political ties may be copied. 

* * 

Still undetermined is the volume of war 
orders likely to develop for U. S. business. 

Official surveys show that orders so far 
received are negligible outside the airplane 
held. Few orders are expected until after 
Neutrality Act amendment; even then will 
be carefully selected at first. 

Industry now is operating at the 1929 level 
and production in the fourth quarter will 
exceed any previous fourth quarter. Result 
is that production is far outrunning con- 
sumption and—without immediate appear- 
ance of large-scale war orders—the first 
quarter of 1940 will see a setback. 

_ Present high rate of industrial activity is 
disclosing that a 1929 volume of production 
is not going to soak up the nation’s unem- 
Ployed. Estimates are that 8 million remain 
without jobs, 
* * * 

Increased troubles lie ahead for the Na- 
tiona: Labor Relations Board. 

Board is badly split internally; is in 
‘rouble with the CIO and AFL; has strong 
°pposition in Congress and little active sup- 
Port at the White House. 

Ground is laid for important changes in 
the Labor Act that will affect Board per- 
sonne!. Whether employers are to regain 
Powers over labor that they lost when the 
Supreme Court upheld the Wagner Act is 
esarded as doubtful. Chances are, however, 
that workers will lose some rights through 
laws 19 Strengthen machinery for mediation 
and impose standards on union conduct. 

* * * 

Events are to drive the President into 
Closer contact with industry. 

A war period, with its dangers, requires 
Close working arrangement between Govern- 
ment and industry. 

This means an end to the reform era and a 
readjustment of attitudes. Unlikely, however, 
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MORE CAR NOW 
FOR THE DOLLAR 


BY THE UNITED STATES NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION. 


Power Increases—Price Decreases: 


The: 1940 Automobiles “Begin to Roll 


NE 

less carriage from the powerful, streamlined 
models with which the automobile industry this 
week launches its 1940 season. 

Not for nothing does the automobile industry 
maintain one-fourth of all industrial research 
laboratories in the country. .The wizardry of 
scientists who man these laboratories and the 
technological genius of automotive engineers 
have resulted in the evolution of more cars with 
more power for more people—that is, More car 
for less cash. 

Just how much more car for how much less 
cash is illustrated in the pictogram above. The 
pictogram does not go back a generation, but 
only to 1920. 

In that vear the average sedan sold for $2,- 
877, contained a motor which generated 45 
hor: sepower. 

, 1930, the industry was selling its average 
rsd for $1,118 and equipping it with a 64- 
horsepower motor. 


HORSEPOWER RAISED TO 85 

This vear the average car sold for $795. 
motor produced 85 horsepower. 

Figures in these comparisons are prepared 
from records of the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association and consist of the average of nine 
popular makes in each year. The horsepower 
cited is brake horsepower, or power generated 
by the engine, as distinct from pulling power on 
which many State automobile taxes are based. 

The new car year brings a further increase in 
auto motor power. 

But so powerful and so dependable have au- 
tomobiles become that few car buyers. will 
question the adequacy of the power plant they 
are purchasing. This attitude is born of ex- 
perience, 

They know that hills which once required sec- 
ond gear are no longer a problem. They know 
that self-discipline is required to keep their 
speed to 50 on open roads, that such a speed 
no longer requires much pressure on the accel- 
erator pedal. They know that the old custom 
of cleaning carbon and regrinding valves of a 
Sunday morning has disappeared, that modern 
motors run 25,000 to 35.000 without attention. 

The problem of furnishing adequate horse- 
less transportation on the highways has been 
solved. But, in its solution, the scientists and 


Its 


technicians created another demand. The at- 
tention of the car user has swung away from 
the engine to the carriage it pulls. Now the 


carriage as well as’ the horseless power plant 
must be a wonder. 

Automobile bodies once swayed and groaned, 
rattled and squeaked. But no longer. The 
scientists and technicians directed that wood 


generation separates the coughing horse- ¢ be discarded, all-steel frames substituted. 


and bolts and rivets were replaced by wutding. 
Accordion springs that once flung protesting 
back-seat passengers against the top were re- 
placed with softer, steadier suspension systems. 


EASIER DRIVING DEVELOPED 


In turn, rigid frames and steadier suspension 
systems aided the maintenance of steering 
alignment, made possible precise and effortless 
steering. Driving instruments, the brake 
handle and the gearshift lever, came off the 
running board, through the floor and into the 
car. Now they are at daspboard of steering 
wheel level. 

Heating systems have relegated the athe 
robe to the attic. 

Tires, once the major hazard in driving and 
the major curse of the driver, are no longer a 
problem. In the last decade alone, the life 
span of a tire has increased by some 76 per 
cent. 
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driving is continued in the new models. 


Safety of modern automobiles is taken for 
granted, along with the windshield which once 
was extra equipment. Glass in the modern 
windshield and windows: will not shatter. All 
four wheels are equipped with brakes. Lights 
for night driving are sealed beams. ‘Without 
glare, they give wide, clear vision. It was a 
generation ago and less that kerosene lamps 
dimly lit the rut ahead for the horseless car- 
riage. 

The trend toward safe as well as effortless 
Some 
cars this year will feature the extended use of 
direction signals which will permit drivers to 
keep their hands on the wheel when turning 
corners. 

These new signals are built in, as distinct 
from the type that may be added after the car 
has been bought. In some instances, the sig- 
nal will operate a pilot on the instrument panel 
to show the driver that he has made a correct 
choice and to indicate also that the system is 
functioning. 

At the new longer sistetmabiie of 1940, King 
Croesus would have gasped in awe. Not so 
America’s car users, who will view this year’s 
improvements with critical appraisal. Croesus, 
with all his gold, lacked the scientists and the 
technicians to produce an automobile. And 
Americans, with their scientists and techni- 
cians busy, don’t need Croesus’ gold to buy a 
1940 model. 


PRICES TEND DOWNWARD 


Although no average price has yet been com- 
puted, this year’s trend is to lower prices, de- 
spite many price rises in other fields. Seven of 
the first 10 passenger makes announcing the 
new year’s prices have lowered their prices in 
amounts ranging from $10 to $400. Not a 
single increase in price has been announced. 

Just what this low-price, mass-production 
policy means in terms of cash can best be meas- 
ured by comparison’ with what the car buyer’s 
dollar brought a generation ago, when the drive 
to take the automobile out of the “luxury” 
price class began. 

If 1907 prices had prevailed during the model 
vear just closed, the 2,650,000 people who 
bought new passenger cars in the United States 
would have been obliged to pay out an extra 


four billion dollars to meet their payments. 


Nor is it necessary to hunt back three de- 
cades for comparisons. The modern car costs 
an average of $240 less at retail than it did in 
1925. In comparison with retail prices of that 
year, the car purchaser effected a 635-million 
dollar saving in 1939 due to the lower average 
price. 


ig 
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Peace plans shelved Baltic 
crisis excites neutrals . . . words 
flow over neutrality . . . cash-and- 
carry argued. 


ROSPECTS for peace appeared definitely 

shelved by Prime Minister Chamber- 

lain’s reply to Fuehrer Hitler before the 
House of Commons. 

Neutral ‘forts turned toward keeping war 
from spreading. Attention centered on the 
Baltic, where Soviet Russia is making hay 
while clouds darken the rest of Europe. To 
Russian President Kalinin went a personal 
messageefrom President Roosevelt, express- 
ing the hope that Soviet ambition would 
neither spread war nor end Finland’s inde- 
pendence. 

Fear for Finland was felt not only by 
Finns. Other Scandinavian powers also took 
steps to persuade the Russian Bear to shorten 
its westward strides. The Bear's shadow, 
however, was greeted with more cheer in 
Lithunia, for that little land recovered 
Vilna, a city weized extinct Poland in 1919. 
The price for Vilna was a virtual Soviet 
military protectorate over Lithuania, the 
kind of protectorate neither Finland nor 
Norway nor Sweden wants. 


THE NEUTRALITY DEBATE 


Words came ceaselessly from Senator’s 
throats as debate continued over America’s 
neutrality policy. Senate stenographers cal- 
culated that at least 295,000 of them had 
been spoken by the week’s end. 

Words in favor of neutrality were spoken 
also by labor leaders in Cincinnati, where the 
AFL convened, and San Francisco, where its 
CIO rival was in session. 

Meanwhile, effects of the cash-and-carry 
neutrality plan, which everyone once seemed 
to favor, were being studied critically. 
Studies revealed that cash-and-carry might 
well ruin United States shipping, carefully 
nourished by Government for 20 years, and 
support for the proposal cooled. By week- 
end a compromise appeared probable. 

Talk of neutrality did not deter action by 
the War Department toward preparedness. 
In the last fortnight orders for $24 million 
worth of Army supplies had gone forth and 
in preparation were bids for $15 million 
worth of motor vehicles. 

Such activity promised to stimulate indus- 
trial production further, but no stimulus 
came from CIO auto workers, who “slowed 
down” over a dispute with Chrysler and 


[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.) 
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News 


within the 
News 


pe in 1907 the town of Glencoe, IIl., 
built humps across its streets to dis- 
courage speeding. 

To be quite candid, we have, in this 
issue of The United States News, 
built story-hurdles and chart hurdles 
across the pages to discourage reader- 
speeders. We have done that without 
in any way sacrificing our job of offer- 
ing “magazine perspective with news- 
paper speed.” 

Back in 1900 The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post carried its first automobile 
advertising. That was the year of the 
first National Automobile Show. 

Well, in this issue of The United 
States News we have many adver- 
tisements from automobile manufac- 
turers, and we are mighty proud to 
have them. An industry that has re- 
made the social and economic pattern 
of the nation in 40 years is deserving of 
close study. | 


x * 


This year, automobile show visitors 
will be taking the mechanical qualities 
of the cars for granted. They know 
from experience. What they do want 
to know is just what values in economy 
and dependability the new models have 
to offer. This issue answers this ques- 
tion and scores more. Now, remember, 
we were frank in talking about humps 
to discourage speeding: 

AUTOMOBILE VALUES: Look at 
the Pictogram on Page 1. Then read 
the story under it. Statistics can be 
amazing. See if you don’t agree after 
reading this article, which shows just 
how much more car for the dollar is 
being received today than in former 
years. 


x * tk 


AUTOMOBILE LABOR: Maybe you 
didn’t realize that one of every six per- 
sons working today, directly or in- 
directly, receives a pay check because 
of the automobile industry. Turn to 
Page 17, see just what happens when 
automotive dollars are sent trickling 
into every hamlet. 

AUTOMOBILE HIGHWAYS: 
Wheels must run on roads. Roads cost 
money. Roads mean business, pleasure, 
profit. We have it all figured out on 
Page 6. The article is as streamlined 
for information as a super-highway. 


* 


AUTOMOBILE DEFENSE: Thirty- 
two per cent of the world’s road mile- 
age is in our own borders. That’s 
important to defense experts, now cop- 
ing with mechanized arms movements. 
On Page 12 will be found the latest and 
most accurate survey of the automobile 
industry’s role in national defense. , 

AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION: 
When those assembly lines are at peak 
production, the automobile industry 
spends $1,000,000 an hour for raw mate- 
rials and fabricated parts. That’s money 
in any language. And the language in 
the article on Page 14 gives a concise 
and compact analysis of men, motors 
and models. Another Pictogram also. 


AUTOMOBILE SHOWS: A fashion 
note from the first automobile show: 
“pronounced by Newport the Hand- 
somest Carriage of the Season.” Find 
out on Page 15 why the industry now 
takes its verdicts from Main Street. 
The listing of shows throughout the 
country will be found on the same page. 


P.S.—We haven't forgotten national 
and foreign affairs: 

WHAT ABOUT INDUSTRIAL MO- 
BILIZATION ?—Page 3 takes the reader 
backstage. We quote “past perform- 
ance” and “odds’—but the reader will 
have to make his own book. 

WHAT ABOUT CONGRESS?—The 
Page Number is 16. The voices tran- 
scribed are those of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives. Their names make news 
. .. their news makes headlines... 
our experts go behind the headlines. 

WHAT ABOUT BUSINESS?—Wash- 
ington’s “financial district” has ap- 
praised the business outlook with re- 
spect to the war. It’s important reading 
for important people, on Page 18. 

WHAT ABOUT THE WAR?—We 
made a “demarche” on our experts to 
analyze the strategy. They did, on 
Page 13. 

PPS:—Section II is Rotogravure. We 
know you will find it of interest. 


Anti-profit Philosophy ... War Experts Bad Guesses .. : 
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Problem of Amateur Radio . . . The House and Neutrality 


There is a very strong chance 
that the United States wil] use 
force to keep raids on commerce 
outside of this nation’s territo- 
rial waters and out of the Carib- 
bean. Inside word is that this 
explains the present sea patrol 
and the constant public refer- 
ences to submarines operating 
near the United States Coast. 
x * 


An inner circle argument is 
under way concerning Govern- 
ment policy in dealing with busi- 
ness. Some influential New Deal- 
ers contend that the time to 
start new regulations and con- 
trols is now, before profits grow 
and dampen any enthusiasm for 
change. Mr. Roosevelt is said 
to argue that business should be 
given a chance to get some profits 
before the Government worries 
about how to control profits. 
x * 

Treasury planners now privately 
admit that they missed a bet in 
June when they failed to raise a 
lot of new money at a time when 


‘everybody seemed to want Gov- 


ernment bonds. Now it costs 
more to borrow and uncertainties 
are so great that the Treasury is 
having to get its money on a 90- 
day basis. 

x* * 


Dope is that planning for an ex- 


cess profits tax, as it now is shap- 
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ing up, would be restricted at the 
start to munitions industries and 
not to all industries. John 
Haynes, Treasury Under Secre- 
tary, is cool to any excess profits 
tax until after it is discovered 
whether industry is to have ex- 
cess profits. 


x * * 


Inside opinion is sharply divided 
over the probable course of the 
war. Experts guessed wrongly on 
Russia’s moves and now are at 
a loss to know whether Stalin 
really is going to pay in goods 
for what Germany has given 
him or whether he is ready to 
knife both sides. 


x * 


Government officials are looking 
into allegations of profiteering 
by shipping lines that have been 
bringing capacity loads of war 
refugees back from Europe. 


x 


Administration neutrality pilots 
have just remembered that there 
are two branches of Congress. 
The House of Representatives, 
almost forgotten by some neu- 
trality revision enthusiasts, is 
expected to make some trouble 
on the arms embargo repeal 
issue. 
* 


National unity and an “adjourn- 
ment” of politics may mean that 


+ 


the Wagner Act and Wage- 
Hour Act will be modified for 
the sake of party harmony, New 
Dealers are glumly predicting. 


x * 


Watch for a strong drive for re- 
laxation of the maximum hours 
section of the Wage-Hour Act 
if Congress considers general 
legislation at the special session. 
Hours drop to 42 weekly Oct. 24, 
from 44. Some industries already 
feel a shortage of skilled workers 
and, fighting to hold prices down, 
are anxious to avoid soaring la- 
bor costs. 


Existence of many amateur radio 
operators, with strong sets, is an 
increasing problem to Uncle 
Sam. Example: Messages to the 
captain of the S. S. Iroquois, 
warning of fantastic threats 
against that vessel, were sent by 
Navy in international code, nec- 
essarily. Every “ham” operator 
understands international code; 
many picked up the messages— 
one reason why the warning was 
made public officially. 


x 


Taking no chances on an upset 
such as surprised them last 
spring with adoption of the 
Vorys amendment to the Neu- 
trality Bill, Democratic leaders 
of the House are polling mem- 
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bers on their attitude toward re- 
peal of the arms embargo, con- 
fident the Senate will return the 
neutrality measure with the re- 
pealer included. 


x * * 


Administration moves to placate 
Cuba, because of irritation in 
the island republic over increase 
in the sugar duty which auto- 
matically accompanied removal 
of quotas last month, are expect- 
ed speedily. Note: pleasing 
Cuba would promote desired 
good will elsewhere in Latin 
America. 


Justice’s anti-trust chief, Thur- 
man Arnold, is repeating his de- 
mands for increased personnel, 
saying complaints of profiteering 
are overwhelming the present 
staff, approximately doubled last 
July 1. He proposes to contact 
consumers’ groups by using the 
correspondence files of Agricul- 
ture’s Consumers Counsel, which 
lists 14,000 organizations. 


* 
Surprise move by TNEC will be 


recall of insurance companies, at 


the bequest of Gerhard Gesell, 
on October 23 for further dis- 
cussion of agents’ practices and 
allied points. Stee/ will thus be 
shoved forward to 30th. 


ALARUMS AND EXCURSIONS . . . PARABLE OF “PETE” .. ; 
FAMOUS VISITORS ... TALK OF WAR MEDIATION 


RANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT last week wore + 


a coat of many colors. Taken individually, 
the Chief Executive's activities were patches of 
strange shapes and shades; taken together, they 
formed a pattern, unique and harmonious, a pat- 
tern that could belong only to the President of 
the United States. 

Oddly enough, the most prominent parts of 
the pattern, the most substantial and colorful 
patches, were things of the air—rumors. There 
were rumors of intervention, mediation and in- 
volvement in Europe’s war. There were false 
alarms, enough to exhaust the nation’s fire horses. 
There were reports that a trial balloon—to test 
public sentiment on mediation—was floating 
from the White House rooftop. 

To bring these rumors—and balloon—down 
to earth, President Roosevelt flatly announced 
at one of his press conferences that no offers for 
peace or mediation had yet reached him from the 
belligerents in Europe. 

| Then, to illustrate what 
he thought of newspaper 


Of Rumor. With rumors, and, in particu- 
lar, the Berlin report that 


Eden Parable he would be asked to 


mediate, the Chief Executive turned raconteur, 
as is his wont, and repeated an Adam-and-Eve 
parable that had been told him by a farmer friend 
named Pete. Pete’s parable, rather long and 
complicated, went something like this: 

After Eve had persuaded Adam to eat one of 
those McIntosh apples, to make him wiser, and 
after they had been thrown out of the garden as 
a result, Eve had had another idea for relieving 
their condition, something shg “had seen in the 
papers.” 

“Oh, yeah!” Adam retorted, without letting 
her finish, “But don’t forget that since I ate 
that apple, I am a lot wiser.” 

Thus ended one rumor. In the meantime, how- 
ever, another had begun to take tenuous shape, 
the rumor that the United States would ask 
Russia to maintain peaceful Finnish-Soviet re- 
lations. The President finally spiked that rumor 
by saying that it was true. 

Although at Friday's press conference the 
Chief Executive did not release the text of his 
message, he did say that it was in the form of a 
personal appeal to President Kalinin of the U. S. 


Points Denial 


BIRTHDAY—“ANOTHER DAY” 
Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt had one break 
in her daily routine of teas, lectures and lunch- 
eons to celebrate her 55th birthday—a cake with 
21 candles. The “21” happens to be an old family 
custom. 

—Harris & EwIna, 


S. R., expressing the hope that nothing would 
be done to disturb peaceful relations in the Baltic, 
especially in respect to Finland. 

Also forming the pattern of the President’s 
week were numerous other messages—letters, 
telegrams, speeches. For example: (1) a mes- 
sage of greetings and good wishes to Chairman 
Lin Sen of the Chinese National Government 
on the 28th anniversary of the founding of the 
republic; (2) a nation-wide radio address on 
behalf of the 1939 Mobilization for Human 
Needs, in which Mr. Roosevelt noted that Com- 
munity Chests are America’s home front; (3) 
a letter to President Ortiz of Argentina com- 
memorating the 10th anniversary of air mail 
service between the United States and Argen- 
tina; (4) a message to the Y. M. C. A. endorsing 
its world service program; (5) a letter to the 
National Association of Food Chains, in which 
the President asserted that consumers must be 
protected against runaway prices on farm 
goods; (6) a message to the National Foreign 
Trade Council warning against economic na- 


tionalism—‘“the most prolific breeder of wars”; 
(7) a statement urging all relief agencies aiding 
war victims to coordinate their activities with 
the Red Cross. 

And then there was the speech delivered 
from the South Portico to 4,000 applauding post- 
masters gathered on the White House lawn: 
“Today we may all share in the pride which by 
every right and token should thrill Jim Farley’s 
kindly heart. He is doing a grand job and each 
one of you is contributing to it.” 

Hats went up into the air. 

Further, there was a bill from Congress to 
be signed, and an appointment to be made. The 
bill, the only piece of legislation sent to the 
President thus far by the special session of 
Congress, was a _ resolution appropriating 
$222,000 to cover the traveling expenses of 
members of the House and Senate incident to 
their attendance upon the present session. The 
appointment concerned the naming of George J. 
Mead to be a member of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 

White House callers 
played a prominent part 
in the pattern of the 
Executive week. Lord 
Beaverbrook, the noted 
English publisher, visited the White House “as 
a private citizen and a friend of the President 
Since 1918.” Juan Trippe, president of Pan 
American Airways, discussed with Mr. Roose- 
velt means of applying the “Good Neighbor 
policy” to private enterprise, in order to 
solidify friendship between North and South 
America. Karl Brugeman, the new Swiss 
minister, handed the President his letters of 
credence. John T. Jones, an old college friend 
of Franklin Roosevelt, told the Chief Executive 
that he heard reports in Brazil that Germany 
has perfected “pocket submarines” capable of 
revolutionizing undersea warfare. Charles B. 
McDaniel, an American business man in France, 
delivered to the President some personal mail 
from Ambassador Bullitt in Paris. The mini- 
sters of Sweden and Finland rushed to the 
White House on “routine business.” 

And Mrs. Roosevelt celebrated her 55th birth- 
day. 

That was the President’s 
woof, 


Visitors Come 
From Many 
Foreign Nations 


week, warp and 


,of the nation’s workers. 


—Harris & Ewrng, 


NORTHWEST PASSAGE 


This is the new Governor of Alaska, Dr. Ernest 

Gruening, former Director of the Interior De. 

partment’s Division of Territories and Island 
Possessions. 


SHORTER HOURS 
AT HIGHER PAY 


Coming changes in wages, hours 
under Federal law . . . their mean- 
ing to employers, workers. 


USINESS organizations operating within the 

Sphere of Federal regulation will be 

busy this week reexamining working schedules 
and wage rates. 


Beginning at 12:01 a. m. on Oct. 24, minimum 
wages required of all interstate industry not 
specifically exempted from wage-hour regula- 
tion will increase from 25 to 30 cents an hour, 
and overtime rates will be required for all em- 
ployes worked more than 42 hours instead of 44 
hours, the present requirement. 

Thus the Federal Government takes another 
step toward the goal set by Congress when it en- 
acted the Wage and Hour Law, a minimum wage 
of $16 for a 40-hour work week. 


The higher minimum wages, according to Bu- 


-reau of Labor Statistics estimates, will bring 


more cash to the pay envelopes of some 650,000 
The shorter work week 
will mean either a decrease in’ working time or 
overtime compensation to 1,750,000 persons. 
Preliminary estimates slice the cost of these 
higher standards at $100,000,000 during the year 
beginning Oct. 24. 

Whether, as Congress intended, the shorter 
work week will create more jobs or will mean 
the greater replacement of men by machines is 
still to be determined. 


In two industries, textile and hosiery, mini- 


' Mum wage rates required by law will be higher 


than the general 30-cent level. By order, the 
Wage and Hour Administrator has pegged mini- 


mum wage rates in full fashioned hosiery mills. 


at 40 cents an hour, in seamless hosiery mills 
at 3242 cents an hour. An order raising wage 
minimums in all textile mills to 32% cents an 
hour becomes effective on Oct. 24. 


Of the many problems which the stricter wage 
and hour requirements pose for the business 
man, the most difficult will be the reduction in 
the normal work week to 42 hours. Under this 
requirement the once normal schedule of 8 hours 
a day, 54% days a week, must be revised to a 7- 
hour day or a 5-day week, unless the emplover 
wants to pay for two hours of Overtime at one 
and one-half times the regular wage—the rate 
of overtime pay which the law requires. 

Watchmen, clerical and office employes, as we!l 
as other non-production employes, are covered 
by the law, as it is interpreted by the Wage and 
Hour Division, and adjustments of working 
schedules as well as wages will have to be made 
for many employes in these categories. 

Greatest readjustment in wages will be ‘é- 
quired of 12 industries. A survey made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for April, 1939, shows 
that 75 per cent of all employes receiving ‘ss 
than 30 cents an hour were working in sawm.s, 
millwork, furniiure, cotton textiles, silk and 
rayon, knit goods, men’s clothing, women’s ¢)0!h- 
ing, shirts and collars, boots and shoes, cotton: 
seed oil, and fertilizers. 


How Overtime Rule 
Will Be Applied 


As the Wage and Hour Division lawyers i:)(¢I- 
pret the Act, the new overtime requirenients 
will not be effective on any firm until the ‘Ist 
new work week following Oct. 24. Thus a com 
pany which operates on a Thursday to Wec:es- 
day work week will not have to begin paying 4! 
overtime rates for time worked in excess of # 
hours until the Thursday following Oct. 24. 


The Division has indicated also that exceP- 
tions to the minimum wage rates may % 
granted on a more liberal basis after Oct. 2% 
During the fortnight, general regulations 80¥° 
erning the issuance of special certificates which 
permit the employment of learners at less than 
the regular rate were revised. The new reguia 
tions permit speedier action on application 1 
such exemptions. 

In the case of the apparel industry, Adminis 
trator Andrews issued an order authorizing »° 
suance of learner certificates to employers W2° 
represent that experienced workers are nes 
available. A new hearing was announced 
exemptions for messengers, a type of exe™P” 
tion which never has been granted. 
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then stopped work altogether. 
In reality, the labor union said, 
the “slow-down” by workers was 
, “speed-up” by the company. 

Labor troubles also troubled 
the Labor Board, which split 
again in a decision on which of 
two rival unions should repre- 
sent workers.. Recent split de- 
cisions were noted at both AFL 
and CIO’ conventions, with 
neither labor faction pleased. 

More serious to labor than 
Labor Board differences were 
srand jury unanimities in Seat- 
tle and Washington. In both 
cities unions were indicted under 
the anti-trust act for conspiracy 
to hamper building construction. 
Grand juries in St. Louis and 
Cleveland sifted similar charges. 

Retail prices for food, up 
sharply immediately after war 
began, had declined almost to 
normal, the Labor Department 
found. The Department. of 
Agriculture also found that the 
food stamp plan was a popular 
way to rid itself of surpluses. 
Announcement was made that 
the plan now operating in five 
cities would extend to 25 by 
Christmas, to 100 by June. 

Into New York harbor sailed 
the Iroquois, convoyed by two 
naval vessels. Thus ended with- 
out tragedy the voyage of a ship 
which the German’ Admiralty 
hinted had been doomed. More 
upsetting than submarine or ex- 
plosion threats, said passengers, 


was the rough crossing. “ 


Not quite so fortunate were 
two Allied ships and a Dutch 
freighter, sunk by torpedoes as 
war took more toll on the sea. 
British battleship “Royal Oak”’ is 
lost, presumably torpedoed in 
North Sea; 1,200 in crew, 370 
known survivors. In retaliation, 
the British Amiralty announced 
destruction of three German sub- 
marines, 

Unmolested and unmolesting, 
however, appeared to be a subma- 
rine reported off the coast of 
Florida. Other univerified ru- 
mors were that the submarine was 
being fueled by tankers flying a 
foreign neutral flag. 

As the week neared its end, 
Adolf Hitler had given the “go 
ahead” signal for war, indicating 
that only pressure on Britain by 
President ‘Roosevelt could bring 
peace. But large-scale military 
operations had yet to begin on 
the French-Reich frontier. 

Mobilization, however, had its 
effects in the United States. The 
Commerce Department announc- 
ed September exports increased 
14 per cent over August. 


WAR-TIME MOBILIZATION OF INDUSTRY: 
HOW IT WOULD “BLACK OUT" LIBERTY OF BUSINESS 


it Or, 


HETHER business likes 
not, two rival policy-making 
groups in Washington are jousting, 
like knights of old, for the privilege 
of curtailing industry’s freedom of 
action in time of war. 

Industry will feel the effects of 
this tournament for power, no mat- 
ter who wins. 

It has been settled in advance 
that, if the United States goes to 
war, Strict controls should be placed 
On business and industry. 

The point at stake in the current 
jousting between two factions in the 


War and business .. . 
how industrial mobilization 
affects an average factory 
. . Washington jousts for 
power over “Mr. Jones.” 


nation’s capital is what method 
Shall be used to limit business free- 
dom in wartime. 

Ranged on one side is the group 
which has been labeled “demo- 
cratic-minded” on the war controls 
problem. Its members include most 
of the New Dealers, those who have 
always had a pipeline to the Presi- 
dent’s desk, notably Harold L. 
Ickes, Interior Secretary. The Presi- 


| Who Will Control the “Controls’’? 


Assistant Secretary Johnson 


Secretary Ickes 
—Harris & Ewing 


That there will be drastic controls in event of a national emergency such as 
war is taken for granted by all officials. But just who will be doing the con- 


trolling is another question. 


Assistant Secretary of War Johnson is all for 


having it done by a special board composed of prominent private industrial 


leaders. 


Secretary of the Interior Ickes believes the control should be vested 


in the hands of regular Federal department heads. 


dent himself, it is reported, sides + administer any war controls im- 


with them. 
This faction believes that exist- 


ing Government departments should 


PRESIDENT’S POWER 
IN WAR EMERGENCY 


ONGRESS is in a position to ap-* 


prove or block much of the 
Army-Navy plan for industrial mo- 
bilization in time of war. 

Though many powers that the 
armed services ask can already be 
invoked by the President under 
emergency conditions, others that 
the War and Navy Departments 
would like must be authorized by 
new legislation. 


Emergency and war powers affect- 
ing business that are already at the 


disposal of the President and other ' 


Government officials include power 


Suspend certain sugar quota laws 
in time of economic or other emer- 
gency. 

Buy Army supplies without adver- 
tising for bids in emergency cases. 

Take over any transportation sys- 
tem in time of war. 

Regulate Federal Reserve transac- 
tions during an emergency. 

Control transactions in foreign 
exchange, gold and silver in time of 
war or emergency. 

Retaliate for import restrictions 
imposed on American goods by a 


foreign country during a war in- 


which this country is neutral. 


Suspend trading on national se- 
curity exchanges for not more than 
90 days. 


Take over certain power houses, 


dams, conduits and reservoirs when | 


national safety demands it. 
Regulate in detail generation, de- 
livery, interchange and transmission 
of electric power. 
Restrict departure from and en- 
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try into the United States when this 


country is at war. 
Expand credit during an economic 
emergency. 
Keep certain 
during war. 
Suspend the 8-hour day for firms 
working on Government contracts 
during a national emergency. 
Forbid transfer of American ships 


inventions. secret 


gency. 

Requisition any American vessel. 

Regulate all phases of communi- 
cation by radio and wire. 

Decree priorities through the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in 
time of war or threatened war. 


Procure war materials during war 
or emergency conditions. 

This list of Government powers 
does not include blanket authority 
to set prices, ration raw materials, 
set up a war risk insurance system, 
mobilize labor or commandeer fac- 
tories. 

Congress would have to fill these 
gaps with legislation before the 1939 
Industrial Mobilization Plan could 
be ready to function. 


posed on industry and the ad- 
ministrative staff should be com- 
posed of Government careerists or 
representatives of the general con- 
suming public. 


rent jousting around the President’s ¢ to apply to the War Resources Board 
desk, details of the new Industrial | 


Mobilization Plan are of vital con- 
cern to business. No matter who ad- 
ministers the war powers, recom- 
mendations made by the Army- 
Navy Board will surely have great 
influence on emergency plans. 


How would the 1939 Industrial | 


Mobilization Plan affect a typical 
American business? 

Suppose war does involve the 
United States, what happens to the 
average business man—call him 
Henry Jones—when the gears of in- 
dustrial mobilization begin to move? 
Source of Mr. Jones’ income is the 
Jones Manufacturing Company, in a 
middle-sized city in a central State. 


He manufactures garden tools and | 


mechanical toys, selling both in this 
country and abroad. 


As soon as war threatened the 
United States, even before actual 
start of hostilities, Mr. Jones would 
read in his newspaper that the In- 
dustrial Mobilization Plan had been 
proclaimed in force. 


If the Jones Manufacturing Com- 
pany is on the War Department’s 
cross-indexed list of firms receiving 
educational orders in peacetime to 
train them in manufacturing mili- 
tary specialties, Mr. Jones would 
probably receive a telegram from 
the War Department or the War 
Resources Board instructing him to 


_ begin shifting his production into 


Any boards created | 


for emergency purposes should be | 
subservient to present Cabinet de- | 


partments, these planners feel. 


One Group Would Rely 
On Special War Board 


Opposed to them is a “military- 
minded” official group which in- 
cludes civilian officials of the War 
and Navy Departments.and policy- 
making generals and admirals. 

Their contention is that business 
in wartime would be most effi- 
ciently controlled by business men 
themselves acting through a super- 
agency, 


dent of the United States. 

President Roosevelt’s statement 
recently that the War Resources 
Board, headed by Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., will be disbanded when 
it completes its report, is taken to 
mean that, for the time being, the 
“democratic-minded” group is in 
the ascendancy on making war 
emergency plans. 


Nevertheless, years or effort have 


| gone into drawing up an Industrial 
Mobilization Plan that pleases the | 


War Department. The President is 
understood to see many useful fea- 


' tures in this vast vlan for super- 


vision of industry. Much of it may 
find its way into final defense blue- 
prints. 

Whatever the outcome of the cur- 


responsible to no Cabinet 


to foreign registry during an emer- departments but only to the Presi- 


war channels. 

Perhaps his assignment would be 
to curtail or completely stop making 
garden tools and mechanical toys 
and produce instead equipment for 
Stringing barbed wire, or trench- 
digging tools. 

If not one of the firms favored 
with educational orders, soon after 
declaration of war the Jones Com- 


_pany might receive a visit from an 


Army supply official who would in- 
spect his plant, check its capacity to 
produce military 
confer with Mr. Jones on costs. 


War Resources Board 


To Have First Call 


An industry committee, made up 
of Mr. Jones’ competitors, probably 
would call on him to arrange con- 
tact between the Jones Company 
nd the War Resources. Board. Mr. 
Jones might well be invited to be a 
member of the committee. Plans 
now proposed call for War Service 


' committees charged with presenting 


national requirements to. industries 


affected. All interests, both large 


and small, are supposed to be repre- 
sented on the projected committees. 

Under the present Industrial Mo- 
bilization Plan, Mr. Jones probably 
would then get orders from Wash- 
ington to begin producing trench 
and barbed-wire equipment. 

To purchase steel and other raw 
material for his furnaces and stamp- 
ing machines Mr. Jones might have 


equipment and. 


or to its local representative. 
Steel allowance for use in making 
garden tools might be severely cut 
down or a requirement might be 


His | 


+ 


imposed that all his steel go into | 


military products. 


The Government would, of 
course, pay Mr. Jones for what it 


buys from him, but not on a cost- | 


plus basis. The price would be set 
in Washington and Mr. Jones would 
have to adjust his costs to conform 
to the price the Government’ is will- 
ing to pay. 

If the war lasted a long time, Mr. 
Jones might find the Government 
decreeing a price for any garden 


tools he was still manufacturing for | 


the civilian market. 


There is little doubt that the Gov- 
ernment would set a maximum price 
for the food his wife buys at the 
corner grocery and a maximum 
price for the basic raw materials 
used in his plant. 


General Business 


To Face Side Track 


Orders might come from the War 
Resources Board instructing that 
manufacture of garden tools for the 
spring trade or toys for the Christ- 
mas trade sidetracked. until 


military orders were off the Jones { 
Company assembly line. Complete j 


authority to decree priority for war 
orders would be vested in the War 
Resources Board, under the present 
Army-Navy plan. 


Also possible would be instructions 
from Washington to add a wing to 
the Jones plant to handle more war 
business. The Government probably 
would aid Mr. Jones in financing 
this new construction. 

Supplies of fuel might be difficult 
to obtain for “non-essential” pur- 
poses, for the War Resources Board 
would have power to ration fuel in 
time of war. 

Mr. Jones’ labor force could be 
commandeered by the Government 


American Business 
Laughs at Boundaries 


132,000,000 people live in the Americas, 
beyond the Stars and Stripes. Now 
these consumers are pouring dollars 
into U. S. A. made products. Here's 
why New Jersey located industry is 
reaping an extra share of this extra 
business: 500 miles of coastline. Fre- 
uent service to all important All- 
merican ports. Low-cost, fair-taxed 
inland and waterfront property. In 
addition, New Jersey offers strategic 
advantages for more profitable domes- 
tic business. No state income taxes. 
A ~~ market of 23,000,000 people 
with 36% of nation’s wealth within 
overnight delivery. Write 
for booklet, “New Indus- 
trial Digest of New Jersey.” 


Address Desk 1-U, State House, 
Trenton, N. J. for your copy. 


under the 1939 Industrial Mobilizae 
tion Plan, perhaps sent several hune- 
dred miles away to a shell factory, 
stripping Mr. Jonés of labor supply. 
On the other hand, if his military 
output were considered essential to 
the war, Mr. Jones could esk the 
War Resources Board to give him 
more workmen, perhaps at the ex- 
pense of a non-essential industry. 

To maintain his export trade in 
toys and garden tools, Mr. Jones 
might be required to ask for an ex- 
port permit for each shipment. In 
addition, he might have to apply for 
a foreign exchange permit and an 
import permit to import and pay for 
a shipment of Bolivian tin used in 
his factory. 

Information absorbed by Mr. 
Jones and his employes via the 
radio and newspaper might be sup- 
plied in large part by a committee 
on public information. 

The domestic quarrel now ragin 
in Washington is over whether these 
extensive controls over Mr. Jones 
and the Jones Company should go 
to an emergency War Resources 
Board, staffed largely by civilians 
from business circles, or to appro- 
priate Government departments. 

Few voices are heard, however, in 
opposition to vast powers over busi- 
ness in time of war. 
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MAKE A BEE LINE for the Packard exhibit first thing! 
For the new 1940 Packard is a whole auto show in 


itself! It’s a car guaranteed to make an artist, an engineer, 


a millionaire and a family-on-a-budget all throw their 
hats in the air and cheer as one! 


Those gorgeous new lines are the handsomest ever put 
on a car. Look at the graceful sweep of that longer bonnet, 
the tapered beauty of the new speed-streamed body. 

And when you take to the road in this stunning new 
car, you'll know what it feels like to be harnessed to 
chain lightning! This handsome Packard has so much 


more horsepower per pound of caw weight it makes other 
cars seem glued to the concrete! 


For looks, for luxury, for performance and mechanical 
excellence—this dream of a car is well worth stretching 
your budget to own. But you won’t have to! For the price 
is down to an all-time low, and 4 times out of 5, the 
car traded in exceeds the down payment. 


With its vast 4-year plan of plant expansion and re- 
arrangement completed, Packard can offer you its new 
1940 cars at the... 
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TO WHAT EXTENT SHOULD NATION | 
WWEER: ARM ITSELF TODAY FOR SAFETY? * 


October 16, 1939 


The Question 


+ 


Maj. Gen. H. D. 
Todd, Jr. 


USA, Retired; Former Member, 
General Staff; Artillery Comman- 
der, World War; former Comman- 
der, 3rd and 9th Coast Artillery 
Districts, 


answers: 


N AN article recently published in 
your paper, I stated: first, what 
may be considered axiomatic: name- 
ly, that in order to perform its mis- 
sion, the United States Fleet must 
have well secured bases, second, that 
due partly to lack of armament, but 
principally to an ealmost total lack 
of personnel, no such bases exist to- 
day in continental United States; 
and third, that none of our so-called 
fortified harbors could be put in an 
efficient state for battle in less than 
three months, while for many of 
them six months would be required. 
(Portland Harbor, Boston Harbor 
and Narragansett Bay are among 
those requiring at least six months.) 
I based my statement on nearly 
forty years of organizing and train- 
ing Coast Artillery units for battle, 
my commands including many of the 
harbor defenses on the Atlantic 
Coast, all on the Pacific Coast, and 
also all in the Philippines and all in 
the Hawaiian Islands. 


Pre-war Situation 


Before the World War, the condi- 
tion of our fortified harbors was such 
in reference to both personnel and 
armament that they could provide 
security for units of our fleet. That 
is, they would have been able not 
only to repel a sudden onslaught 
similar to that made by German bat- 
-tle cruisers on the English seaport 


towns of Scarborough and Hartle- | 


pool; but these seacoast fortifica- 
tions could also have withstood a 
prolonged attack by a hostile fleet. 


above statement is that our harbor 


—Harris & Ewing 
MAJ. GEN. TODD 


timate of the situation, the solution 
is obvious: 

(1) Make the strength of the Army 
such that all of our principal harbor 
defenses can be furnished perma- 
nent garrisons of Coast Artillery 
troops so large that, with the Na- 
tional Guard units now designated 
to reinforce the present skeleton 
garrisong in war, there would be 
provided sufficient strength for a 
complete “Manning Table’’—one re- 


lief—for the armament now installed | 


and contemplated. To this should 


' be added enough personnel for up- 


keep, supply and absentees due to 
sickness. 


| 
(2) Assign permanently to each 


harbor several companies of infan- 
try for the close in defense of. the 
batteries. 

(3) Install at each of the princi- 
pal harbors several guns equal to 


war.” But to what extent? 


today’s world situation?” 


War is raging in Europe. The nation, facing that fact, 
discusses its duties and its course of action. 
discussion is the old maxim: “In time of peace prepare for 


To obtain a consensus, The United States News addressed 
to leaders in Congress, to leaders of groups interested in 
national defense, to former ranking officers of the coun- 
try’s defense agencies, this question: 


“What do you think should be the size of the 
American Army, Navy and Air Forces in view of 


Answers to this question were printed in the issue of 
Oct. 9. Additional replies are presented herewith and 
others will be presented next week. 


Back of all 


pacity of the airplane carriers of * 


foreign navies would form a basis 
for deciding on the strength of these 
Air Corps units. 

Unfortunately, however, owing to 
tne many and dense fogs on both of 
our coasts, there would be periods, 
sometimes lasting for days, when the 
Air Corps could not assist in the de- 
fense of the forts. While such 
weather would, of course, impede 
hostile operations, the enemy’s ships 
could both navigate and attack by 
use Of charts and maps. However, 
this hostile fire could be answered 
by well-trained Coast Artillery men 
also firing by the map—on prear- 


_ ranged “salvo” points. 


With the British Fleet friendly or 
neutral and the bulk of our fleet in 


| the Pacific, it is not logical to fear 


most powerful now afloat. These are | 


50 caliber, 16-inch. 
(4) Install a permanent anti-air- 


_eraft defense to be reinforced by 


mobile units when an attack in 


_ force is threatened. 
One proof of the accuracy of the | 


defenses throughout the Spanish and | 


World Wars were never even threat- oy hours’ motoring distance from 


the coast 


-ened. Their only vulnerability con- 
sisted in a want of proper land de- 
fense—a defense against troops 


landing on the beach beyond range | 
of the seacoast guns and attacking © 


the batteries from the land side. No 
units had been designated and em- 
placed to resist such attacks. 

As is well known, the equipment 
of a modern army (heavy field guns, 
tanks, and armored cars) cannot in 


general be landed through the surf. 


Such an operation would require | 


many days of good weather and the 
absence of any resistance. 
Now, if the above ls a correct es- 


(5) Install permanent garrisons of 
completely mechanized and highly 
mobile units of all arms within a 


sufficient 
repel any 


line and of 
strength to prevent or 


an invasion in force: but there al- 
ways will be the possibility of a hos- 
tile attempt to injure units of our 
fleet while in port, and-also to levy 
tribute on our coastal cities even if 


_the enemy has not command of the 


sea. 
Finally, it is submitted that the 


_ above solution would provide secure 


landing by such troops as could land © 


through the surf in order to attack 
the land side of our harbor fortifi- 
cations. For example, one of the 
“streamlined” divisions now being 


formed could probably perform this ° 


mission for the harbors of Portland, 
Boston, and Narrangansett Bay; 
and, 

(6) Similarly station units of the 
Air Corps to provide quick service 
of reconnaisance and attack in sup- 


| port of the Coast Artillery personnel. 


A computation of the plane ca- 


bases for our fleet, deny our impor- 
tant harbors to the enemy and pre- 
vent the bombardment of the large 
cities on our seacoast. 


Rep. Overton Brooks 
Democrat, Louisiana: Member, 
House Committee on 
Military Affairs, 


answers: 
HE United States Army needs 


mechanization even more than 
it needs an increase in size. 


President authorizing an immediate 
expansion of our Army to the maxi- 
mum authorized by the National De- 


EE the car that’s modern from stem to 
stern... the Beautiful Chrysler for 1940! 


Modern Luxury in every detail! An in- 
strument panel of moulded plastic that’s 
a miracle of beauty! Upholstery so fine it 
can be tailored with the smart simplicity 
you see in custom cars! Airfoam seat cushions 
are standard equipment on all models. Six- 
footer leg room... divan seat width... 
top-hat head room. Big concealed luggage 
compartment! Longer wheelbases! 


Modern Floating Ride! You ride suspended 
between the axles... at the center of balance 
... away from the bouncing rear axle. 


Moving surfaces Superfinished to a smooth- 
ness as fine as l-millionth of an inch! Chry- 
sler's famous Floating Power . . . All-Steel 


Chrysler 


CHRYSLER 


SEE YOUR 


- 


Illustrated: 6-passenger Royal Sedan, $995* > 


PRICES REDUCED FROM $10 TO $350 
SEE THE BEAUTIFUL CHRYSLER FOR 1940 AT THE AUTOMOBILE SHOW! 


With new low prices on all models, from the racy Royal 
to the superb Crown Imperial, the Beautiful Chrysler is 
already America’s most talked about motor car! You 
hear it everywhere... ‘What a beauty and what a buy!” 
... Imagine price reductions when most 
prices are going up!” ... “Year's biggest 
dollar's worth in style, power and comfort!” 


3-PASSENGER ROYAL COUPE 
DELIVERED IN DETROIT* 


at the bottom. 


Chrysler. 


NEAREST 


New, more Powerful 
High-Torque engines. 


Doors wide as house 
doors with no cutaway 


Passengers cradled at 
the center of balance 
for a better ride. 


Bodies ... Hydraulic Brakes! And, on several 
models, Chrysler's newest miracle . . . Fluid 
Drive, only $38 additional... Overdrive $54. 
Again you get t 


good things first from 


See your nedrest Chrysler dealer for a 
thorough demonstration today. 


* Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Network. 
Every Thursday, 9 to 10 P.M., E.S.T. 


*Federal Tox included, Transportation and State or Loco! 
Taxes extra. Dual horns and cigar lighter additional. 


DEALER 


fense Act will give us a regular army 
of 227,000 men and a national guard 
of 426,000 men. 

The Army is woefully deficient in 
mechanical equipment which gives 
speed and maneuverability to its 
forces. The importance of this in 


‘open country is well illustrated by 


the recent German drive in Poland 
and a large part of our Army needs 
mechanical equipment urgently. 

The Air Force’ should be further 
expanded. Forty-five thousand men, 
the present strength of the Alr 
Corps, in the light of developments 
in Spain and the present World War, 
is insufficient. The Air Corps should 
further be doubled in’size and anti- 
aircraft equipment should be imme- 
diately increased. 

In conclusion, the maximum re- 
quirements of the National Defense 
Act should be our minimum require- 
ment at the present time, giving us 
an initial protective force of 750,000 
men. With the proper coordination 
between Divisions, with the proper 
mechanical equipment and with an 
adequate Air Force and coordinating 
anti-aircraft, this should be suffi- 
cient for our needs at the present 
time. 


Rep. F. A. Harness 
Republican, Indiana; Member, 
House Committee on Military 


Affairs; Former State Commander, 
American Legion, 


answers: 
ORTUNATELY, I believe that our 


defense problems still remain 
comparatively simple. There is no 


reason, as yet, to discount the tre- | 
| mendous natural factors in our fa- | 
The recent executive order of the | 


vor, regardless of developments in 
the present. international situation. 

Despite the great amount of hys- 
teria in our national thinking on the 
subject, I cannot foresee an outcome 
1 the European War within the next 
few years, at least, which will great- 
ly reduce. the value of our isolated 
position. 

There certainly can be no serious 
threat from the Pacific; ana the dis- 
tances across the Atlantic xreatly 
multiply the effectiveness of our ce 
fensive weapons. 


Modernize The Army 


Asa first line of defense, our Navy 
is equal to any in the world: and 


Maj. Edward V. 


| 
| 


| 


the present naval program is prob- | 


ably adequate to keep it that way. 
We should, however, be laying the 
ground work for naval expansion 
which the worst eventualities might 
make necessary. 

The program for enlarging and 
Strengthening the Air 


Corps ap- | 


proved in the last session of Con- | 


gress should provide an adequate air 
defense. 

In my opinion our present land 
forces are our greatest weakness. 
Here, in the typical American man- 
ner, we have been woefully negligent, 
not so much as to the size ef the 
Army, but in its equipment. I see 


no reason for a large Regular Army, | 


but I think it is imperative that we 


prosecute a program of moderniza- | 


tion and mechanization immediately. 
We should also be devoting much 
more attention to training and de- 
veloping an adequate reserve of of- 
ficer material. 


Also of first importance, we should | 


be more actively mobilizing our in- 
dustrial machine. We have the re- 
sources and facilities to equip and 
Supply tremendous fighting forces: 
but we learned at terrific cost in the 
last war that this machine cannot 


be put into effective production on | 


short notice. 
A thorough study of these 
sources must be made. 


re- 
That must 


be followed by actual plans and ed- | 


ucational orders sufficient to pre- | 


pare the economic machine to func- 


tion on a war-time basis on short — 


notice. 


If we will go about this job calm- | 


ly, but seriously, there is no reason 
to believe that we cannot make 
America impregnable against any 
threat that is likely to develop. 
With a defense machinery that is 
thoroughly adequate under existing 
threats, we shall have the nucleus 
around which we can build a defense 
against any eventuality. 


| 
| 


CHESAPEAKE 


ye 


Rickenbacker 


New York City; President, Eastern 
Air Lines; Commanding Officer, 
94th Aero Pursuit Squadron, 

In World War, 


answers: 
AM NOT particularly interested 
in how our legislative Congress 
works out our absolute neutrality, 
but I am interested in “absolute 
neutrality” which will keep this 
country out of the present conflict. 
In light of the world situation to- 
day, I believe we should develop an 
air force of 25,000 pilots and 50,000 
planes, in order that we may guard 
the Western Hemisphere against any 
invasion from any possible  bel- 
ligerents. 


We should have a Navy second tuo 
none on the Atlantic and a dupli- 
cate on the Pacific. 


The question of the Army we 
would have is not in my province, 
and furthermore, in my opinion, the 
Army should be a second line de- 
fense in case of an emergency. 

In other words, based on the cost 
of the last war, we could well afford 


to take a small portion of this great | 


cost—say $5,000,000—and develop 
our armed forces—primarily the air 
Service and the Navy—in order to 


develop. 


S constant improvement in civilian 
. training for national emergency | 
fep en F. Chadwick _ through R. O. T..C., C. M. T. C. and | 
Seattle, Wash.; Former National voluntary training. through the | 


Commander, The American 

Legion; Civilian Aide to Secretary 

of War Since 1933, 
answers: 


HE size of the American Army, 


_ force of 6,000 planes. 


een , not only the flying personnel but 
eliminate the hazards that may sypstantial ground crews. 


Navy and Air Force should be | 
predicated upon what is essential to | 


the defense of America against ag- 
gression, and should be adequate to 
meet the threat of aggression before 
it ever ripens into invasion. 

My best thought is that our Reg- 
ular Army should be placed at 300,- 
000, our National Guard at 500,000, 
both of these forces to be fully 
equipped with modern arms, ade- 
quately motorized for speed of? 


movement and operation, and both | 


Should be supplied with adequate 


| 


_Wwide World 
MAJ. E. V. RICKENBACKER 


reserves not only for the force men- 
tioned but for an expanded force 
under emergency to contemplate a 
balanced Army of 1,000,000 men. 

Our Navy should be second to 
none in number of personnel and 
ships, adequate in both oceans to 
meet any raid or expeditionary 
force.. I am not prepared to give 
numbers of personnel required to 
accomplish this end. 

Our Air Force should be a contin- 
uously balanced and modernized 
This requires 


To make this suggested defense 
force adequate, there should be a 


C.C.C. for service in each of the sev- 
eral branches mentioned. 

With the Navy, our off-shore base 
at Pearl Harbor should, under the 
present appropriation, be thoroughly 


modernized to constitute an operat- 


ing base for the fleet, rather than a 
mere repair yard for small vessels. 
Our Merchant Marine, as an aux- 


iliary of the national defense, should | 
be placed under a mediation board | 
for the purpose of settlement of its | 
labor disputes, and ‘no alien should | 


be permitted to represent either the 
operators or the men in such mat- 
ters. 


No force, Army, Navy, Air 


to undermine them, are to be coun- 
tenanced. 


or | 
Merchant Marine, will be adequate 
if “Trojan horse” tactics, designed | 


* Rear Admiral 


Luke McNamee 


Retired; Admiral Commanding 
Battle Force, 1922-33, and 
President, Naval War College, 
1933-34; President, Mackay Radio 
& Tel. Co., 


answers: 


OU ask, ,“What do you think 
should be the size of the Amerj- 
can Army, Navy and Air Force in 
the light of today’s world situation» 
An answer to this question. to be 
of much value, would require what 
_ is known in our War Colleges as an 
“Estimate of the Situation” jnyojv- 
ing the following elements: 

(a) Our mission. 

(b) Our probable enemies— 
their strength, disposition and 
probable intentions. 

(c) Our own strength, disposi- 
tion and courses of action open 
to us. 


“Disposition” in this sense refers 
to the location, arrangement and 
availability of our elements of 
strength. 

Upon -an accurate and. compre- 
hensive evaluation of all the fore- 
going elements would be based the 
“decision” which in this case would 
be the answer to your question of 
necessary military strength to ac- 
complish the: given objective or 
_ “mission”. But the value of any es- 

timate .of the situation, however 

sound theoretically, can be meas- 
ured only by the accuracy of the 
premises on which it is based. 


Answer From People 


‘For instance, what is the policy 
of America? Is it strictly the de- 
fense of our home territory or does 
it include defense of our. possessions, 
our commerce, our citizens and in- 
| terests abroad? Does it include the 
| Monroe Doctrine’ or the “Open 
| Door’? 
| 
| 


Again, who are our probable ene- 
mies and what are their probable 
intentions? The answers to all 
these questidns would determine the 
necessity of conducting war in two 
oceans or in one, as well as the na- 
ture and size of the forces required 
_ for the purpose. 

But answers to these questions, as 
well as many others, must first come 
from the President reflecting the in- 


| [Continued on Page 15.) 


_|WHEN EMPLOYERS 


are in accord 


f 


PRODUCTION 


costs ARE— 


LOWERED 


Skilled NATIVE-BORN LABOR is 


PLENTIFUL and COOPERATIVE 


THESE ADVANTAGES 


are but the fundamentals of many favor- 
able conditions making Chesapeake and 
Ohio Territory an economic field of oper- 
ation for many industries. 


@ RAW MATERIALS of many kinds; abun- 
dant, near at hand, economically secured. 


@ INTELLIGENT LABOR- native-born; largely 
skilled in a diversity of industries; well 
housed; peaceful and cooperative. 


@ NEAR TO MARKETS— major consuming 
areas within first, second or third morning 
delivery. 


@ EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION--favorable 
freigh: rates and dependable service keep 
markets and manufacturers in economically 
close touch. 


@ CHEAP POWER—abundant coal, oui, natur- 
al gas and hydro-electric developments as- 
sure the region of unlimited power at most 
economical costs. 


@ COOPERATIVE LEGISLATION — Industry is 
king in Chesapeake and Ohio Territory, 
and the legislatures of the five great States 
in which it lies are friendly toward the 
needs and aims of enterprises they invite 
and those they already have. 


GEORGE D. MOFFETT 
ludustrial Commissioner 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 
Huntington, West Virginia 


in Chesapeake and Ohio Territory 


| ee considering new locations in Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana—the states served by Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Lines—will find labor resources a favorable 
factor. Skilled and unskilled, white and colored, labor in this 
area is abundant and especially adaptable to the metallurgical, 
chemical, paper, ceramic, food-processing, textile and heavy- 
duty industries. 

Drawn from a largely agricultural population, the typical 
worker is native-born, self-respecting, proud of his home, fam- 
ily, job and community. This desirable type of labor is so 
plentiful throughout Chesapeake and Ohio Territory that in- 
dustry need not devise means to attract outside labor. 

Labor, then, may be set down in the list of Economy Factors 
—along with abundant raw materials, available industrial sites, 
easily accessible markets, cheap power, excellent transporta- 
tion and business-minded legislation—which make this region 
desirable for a great diversity of industries. | 

What do you seek in a more advantageous location? Com- 
plete and impartial factual surveys for your specific industry 
will be furnished oa requcst. All inquiries will be held in 
strictest confidence. Write 
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_MOTORS: KEY INDUSTRY 
IN AMERICA'S ECONOMY* 


By HARRY HOPKINS 


Secretary of Commerce 


RRIVAL of a new motor year an- 
\ nounces the introduction of im- 
sroved motor vehicles for 1940 and 
-syites the attention of the public to 
an industry which occupies an im- 
sortant position in our national 
economy. 

Like all industries which periodi- 
cally revise their lines in order to 
offer the Jatest improvements eman- 
ating from the research laboratory, 


Achievements and pros- 
pects of auto industry—as 
viewed by Cabinet member. 


‘he motor industry in recent months 
has expended millions of dollars on 
wages and materials preparatory to 
jaunching its new cars. This year the 
automobile industry introduces cars 
with improved engineering and in- 
creased equipment, but at prices 
which are either comparable with or 
lower than those existing in recent 
years. 

’ This annual effort to offer the 
newest and best has contributed to 
the speed with which the industry 
has grown from a group of small 
shops turning out a few expensive 
handmade vehicles, to a huge pro- 
duetive machine supplying efficient 
transportation to all countries of the 
world. It is a tribute to American in- 
genuity and quality standards that 
more than 80 per cent pf the motor 
cars in world use are American 
made. 

The prospect of increasing em- 
ployment and payrolls in the auto- 
mobile industry during the forth- 
coming season is particularly en- 


couraging. 
Safety on Highways 
Aim of Manufacturers 


ror the fourth consecutive year 
the automotive industry (vehicle, 
parts, tire manufacturers and 


finance and discount companies),’ 


through the Automotive. Safety 
Foundation, has contributed more 
than $400,000 annually in support of 
a coordinated highway safety pro- 
gram, initiated and administered by 
fourteen interested qualified 
tional organizations. 

The Foundation has engaged in no 
direct safety activities. Activities are 
based on a suggested seven-point 
highway safety program for States, 
endorsed by 27 national organiza- 
Lions. 

Action generated by the industry 
is two-fold: First, encouragement of 
public officials legally responsible for 
trafic safety, and second, stimulat- 
ing informed public support. 

The progress of highway safety is 
shown by the following fzures: The 
traffic fatality rate at the end of 
1936 was 16.4 per hundred million 
Vehicle miles, at the end of 1937 it 
Was 13.8, and for the year 1938 the 
figure declinéd to 12.9. Forty-five 
States reduced highway deaths in 
terms of mileage driven in 1938. 

In this modern age the economic 
sectors of our country are more in- 
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SMARTER 
BODY by FISHER 


THE BIG 
SURPRISES 


OF THE 


1940 AUTO SHOW 


ARE IN THE NEW 


c 

= GENERAL MOTORS CARS ONLY: 
ROLET * PONTIAC OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK « LASALLE ¢ CADILLAC 


na- . 


* terdependent than ever before. Just 


as hard times for some are quickly 
reflected in reduced opportunities for 
us all, so busy days in some indus- 
trial and businesg centers raise ex- 
pectations of better times in the rest 
of the country. 

The vitally 1mporiant role played 
by the automobile industry in the 
welfare of many . another leading 
manufacturing business is strikingly 
evident from statistics which show 


the motor industry as the leading | 


customer. 


Gains in Employment 
Promoted by the Auto 


The automobile factory ranks as 
the first consumer of all types of 
steel combined, as well as of plate 
glass, nickel, lead, mohair, gasoline 
and rubber. 

In addition, the automobile indus- 
try uses 65 per cent of the total 
consumption of leather upholstery, 
nearly 11 per cent of the aluminum, 
12 per cent of the copper, 10 per cent 
of the zinc, and 13 per cent of the 
glycerine. 

A total list of the American prod- 
ucts going into the modern automo- 
bile runs into many hundreds of 


Underwood & Underwood 


SECRETARY HOPKINS 


| items, coming from every section Ooi 
the country. 

Because the automobile manufac- 
turer buys his raw and semi-fabri- 
cated materials from every part of 
the nation, while automobile use 
supports a huge servicing and sup- 
plying business, the motor industry 
is particularly well placed to help 
| Stimulate jobs, wages and profits on 
a wide tront. 

Reaction to new models has been 
very encouraging, stocks of both new 
and used cars are eminently Satis- 


| 


SUPREME COURT: LABOR AND TAX CASES TO DECIDE 


ETTLING down to eight months ¢ tions Board, were the center of at- + 


of work, the Supreme Court of 
the United States last week spent 
the first business day of its 1939-1940 
term entering orders in 301 cases, 
the more important of which in- 
volve such national issues as labor 
relations and taxation. 


These orders, most of them grant- 
ing or denying review, were the re- 
sult of the ‘Justices’ summer labors. 
Having considered applications for 
the review of lower court decisions 
during the recess months, the Jus- 
tices were able to announce the dis- 
position of these applications one 
week after the opening of the term. 


About one-fifth cof the petitions for 
certiorari on which action was taken 
were granted. This percentage 
slightly exceeds the average propor- 
tion of cases in which review has 
been granted during the last several 
terms. 


Labor disputes, most of them in- 
volving the National Labor Rela- 


factory and it is hoped that, during 
1940, the automobile industry and 
the whole . national economy of 
which it is an integral part, will en- 
gage in increasimg activity, accom- 
panied by substantial gains in 
employment. 


tention last week, and will be dur- 
ing the coming weeks. Five labor 
relations cases have Seen put on the 


High tribunal back on 
job, with “holiday” tasks 
finished and a heavy 1939- 
40 docket ahead 


Court’s calendar for subsequent 
hearing, while three additional pe- 
titions in labor cases, all by employ- 
ers objecting to orders of the Labor 
Board entered againsi them and en- 
forced by the courts below, have 
been denied by the Supreme Court. 

In the near future the high tri- 
bunal will consider and probably de- 
cide: 

Challenge of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to the power of the 
National Labor Relations Board to 
establish a Pacific coast-wise bar- 
gaining unit of longshoremen, in- 
volving the question whether a cer- 
tification order of the board is re- 
viewable in the courts; 

Injunction suit by an employer 
and one union to restrain another 


from picketing to force recognition 
of it; 

Power of the Labor Board to di- 
rect a run-off employe election with 
one union only on the ballot; 

Labor Board’s authority to airect 
an employer to cancel individual 
contracts with employes resulting 
from negotiations with a _ union 
which the board found to be em- 
ployer dominated. 


Federal Tax Cases: 
Many on the Docket 


As in recent years, the Supreme 
Court's docket is heavily loaded with 
Federal tax cases. 


For example, the Justices have an- 
nounced that they would hear cases 
involving: 

Federal estate tax—inclusion in 
gross estate of so-called “divorce” 
trusts and of trusts providing for 
reversion of corpus if the beneficiary 
predecease the donor. 


Federal excess profits tax—whether 
declaration of capital stock value 
may be amended within time fixed 
for filing first capital stock return. 

Federal income tax—taxability to 
stockholders on gain or loss from 
Sale of stock of wholly-owned or 
controlled corporations; deductibil- 


+ ity of “business expenses” by a per: 


son devoting part of his time to ine 
vestments; levy on taxpayer with ree 
spect to income distributed to his 
divorced wife pursuant to irrevocable 
trust agreement. 


It is expected that on Nov. 6 the 
Supreme Court will give its first 
opinions of the term, opinions on 
the cases it heard last week and will 
hear this week. 


The month of October, however, 
has meant, and will mean, more 
than days of study to the Supreme 
Court. To several members of the 
bench October is the month of cele- 
brations. 


On Oct. 4 Associate Justice Hugo 
L. Black celebrated two years of Su- 
preme Court service. Oct. 1* marked 
the 29th year since Chief Justice 


Charles Evans Hughes took his seat 
as an associate justice on the high 


bench (he resigned in 1916, and re- 
turned in 1930 as Chief Justice). On 
Oct. 11 Associate Justice Harlan F. 
Stone celebrated his 67th birthday. 
On Oct. 12 Associate Justice James 
C. McReynolds celebrated a quarter 
of a century of service on the Court. 
Oct. 16 is the 41st birthday of Asso- 
ciate Justice William O. Douglas, 
youngest member of the Supreme 
Court. 


Look at the greatly increased size and luxury of this car 


with new 


‘Royal Clipper’ styling—with bigger, roomier, rust- 
proofed Body by Fisher—and then you will know that 
Chevrolet for 1940 is the streamlined beauty leader 
of the low-price field and the biggest value money 


can buy! 


longer 


wheelbase—with stunning new 


> 


Settle down into the deep, soft seat cushion... . Tune 
into gear with Chevrolet's New Exclusive Vacuum- 
Power Shift. ... Test its matchless combination of 
power, acceleration, smoothness and economy... . 
Relax as you enjoy ‘‘The Ride Royal.’’* . . . And then 
you will know that here is the best-driving, best-riding 
and best-performing low-priced car! 


No other motor 


car can match its 


all-round value 


extra. 
on Master 85 series. 


‘ 


Only Chevrolet 
such high quality 


«+ Low Operating 


4 


86-H, P. VALVE-IN-HEAD SIX 


UP, at Flint, Michigan. Transportation based on rail rates, 
state and local tazes (if any), optional equipment and accessories— 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
A General Motors value. 


Bumper guards—ertra 


ENGINE e 


NEW "ROYAL CLIPPER” STYLING e 
POWER SHIFT e 


PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES e 
SEALED BEAM HEADLIGHTS WITH SEPARATE PARKING LIGHTS e 
SAFETY PLATE GLASS « NEW SAFE-T-LOCK HOOD « Chevrolet has more than 175 important modern features. On Special De Luxe and Master De Luxe Series 


BIGGER INSIDE AND OUTSIDE « 


IMPROVED SHOCKPROOF STEERING* e 


NEW FULL-VISION BODIES BY FISHER « NEW EXCLUSIVE VACUUM- 
“THE RIDE ROYAL’—Chevrolet’'s Perfected Knee-Action Riding System* e 


ALL-SILENT SYNCRO-MESH TRANSMISSION e 


SUPER-SILENT VALVE-IN-HEAD 
LARGER TIPTOE-MATIC CLUTCH e NEW 
NEW CRYSTAL-CLEAR HI-TEST 
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THE AUTO AND THE HIGHWAY: TWIN WONDERS THIS CENTURY 


LTHOUGH the bicycle initiated + 


the national demand for im- | 
proved highways it was the auto- 
mobile that caused the vast im- 
provement in roads that has marked | 
the present century in the United | 
States. And the demand has been 
most marked since the close of the 
World War. 
Registrations of passenger cars | 
and trucks have climbed to dizzy 
heights since first they made an 


The modern highway... 
what the auto has accom- 
plished . . . what it yet de- 
mands. 


impression on the public mind in | 
1904. Since 1918 registrations have | 
increased almost fivefold. Progress | 
in road construction has lagged 
somewhat behind the demand indi- 
cated by such increase. 

Improvement in highways cannot 
be measured exactly by mileage of 
surfaced rural roads, which has in- 
creased from 153,646 miles in 1904 
to 299,135 miles in 1918 and to l,- 
155,038 by January 1, 1939. 


How Road Building 
Lags Behind the Auto 


These figures do not tell the whole 
story, however, for a road that would 
have been regarded as well surfaced 
in 1904, or even in 1938, would be of 
doubtful classification today, so 
greatly have specifications increased 
because of the more frequent and 
heavier use by motor on such roads. 

Motor vehicle registrations in 1940 
totaled 55,290; by 1918 they had in- 
creased to 6,146,617 and by January 
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20 YEAR RECORD 


OF NATION'S ROADBUILDERS 
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IGHWAYS 1939 


powered motor cars over the modern 4 
highways. 


The real story of highway develop- 
ment compared with increased dif- 


fusion of automobiles must begin in 


1918. 

Comparing the year of the armis- 
tice in Europe with the outset of 
the present year, it will be found 
that surfaced roads increased from 
299,135 miles to 1,155,038 miles and 
that motor vehicle registrations in- 
creased from 6,146,617 to 29,485,680, 
the former multiplying by almost 
four and the latter almost five times. 


By dividing the mileage of sur- 


ORB 


CA 


faced roads into the registration fig- . 


> there are surfaced, even in this day‘ 
of progress and of good roads con- 
sciousness. 


strates the progress that has been 
made. 


299,135 miles were surfaced while 2,- 
161,044 were not surfaced. 


But the same comparison demon- 


Thus, in 1918, of rural roads only 


By the outset of 1939 the records 


—and in 1938 a rather careful sur- 
vey 
miles surfaced and 1,794,322 miles 
non -surfaced, 


was made—showed 1,155,038 


No one demands that all the rural 


roads be hard-surfaced. Some of 
them lead into sparsely-settled sec- 


GROWTH OF AUTOMOBILES 
IN ONE GENERATION 
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1, 1939, the record showed 29,845,680. | 


The peak was at the end of 1937 
When 29,705,220 registrations were 
recorded. 


Thus ketween 1904 and 1938, motor 
vehicle registrations increased by 
more than 500 while surface rural 
roads multiplied by less than ten. 

This disparity between growth of 
automobile registrations and _ sur- 
faced roads is so great as to cause 
amazement but false inferences may 
be drawn if it be ignored that there 
were roads before there were auto- 
mobiles and that, in the early days 
of the motor car, its use was highly 
restricted and most trips were short 
in distance even if lone in time as 
contrasted with the flight of high- 


ures, it will be found that whereas 
in 1918 there were a little over 20 
motor vehicles to the surfaced mile 
of road, at the first of this year the 


figure was not far different, being a | 


little less than 26 cars to the mile 
of surfaced rural highway. 


By contrast, this manner of cal- 
culations shows that there were 
something less than three cars per 
mile of surfaced roadway in 1904. 
If improved roads were the same 


now as then, there would be 537 cars |. 


to the mile. 


That much remains to be accom- 
plished in highway improvement will 
be realized by facing the fact that 
official recongs show a greater mile- 


| 


age of rural roads not surfaced than | 


More Pep for Your Motor 
WITH CLEAN SPARK PLUGS 


Car tactory tests show that dirty plugs 
cut engine power as much as 21%. So, get 
your plugs cleaned NOW —at the near- 
est AC Cleaning Station —for easier start- 
ing, better economy Costs only 5c asplug. 


REPLACE 
WORN 
PLUGS with 


Quality | 
_ SPARK’ 
PLUGS- 


tions of the country where traffic 
will be light for many years to come. 
Few, if any, main highways are still 
to be Surfaced with some character 
of material, but long stretches in 
some instances, and many short 
stretches in others, of through high- 
ways call for widening and for 
straightening of curves and for bet- 
ter pavements. 

This fact—obvious to all who tour 
the country much and obvious to 
many users of trucks—emphasizes 
at the same time that what is con- 
sidered a well-improved highway to- 
day is not to be compared with the 
surfaced road of 1918, much less to 
that of 1904, 

Highways are wider, sharp curves 
and other hazards are being elimi- 
nated rapidly, hard-surface roads 
are replacing others of less durable 
construction, under-passes and via- 
ducts are eliminating dangerous 
crossings. The movement toward 
super-highways is well under way. 

Reporting on the vear’s activities, 
W. C. Markham, executive secretary 
of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, stated that up to 
Oct. 1 of this year, 10,393 miles of 
highways exceeded two lanes in 
width. 

State highway systems, which in- 
clude all of the Federal-aid roads, 
constitute only 14 per cent of all the 
open roads of the country, yet they 
carry 80 per cent of all the highway 
traffic. Four-fifths of the roads in 
State systems are surfaced, yet only 
99 per cent of them are “dustless or 
better,” this association reports. 

Looking forward, it is pointed out, 
that 100,000 miles of State highways 
need rebuilding, relocation or widen- 


ing to meet the needs of today. Also’ 


19,000 bridges are regarded as unsafe 
Or inadequate. These needs would 
require an estimated expenditure of 
three and a half billion dollars. State 
highway departments last year spent 
$1,135,122,000, of which about. half 
went for maintenance. Federal 
funds provide a little more than one- 
eighth of the total expenditure. Road 
accounted for $453,689,- 


3) 


- 000 of the total, while bridges re- 


ceived $49,719,000. 


The American Road Builders’ As- 
sociation, composed of highway ad- 
ministrators, engineers, and con- 
tractors and manufacturers of equip- 
ment for road construction, will 
hold its annual meeting in Chicago 
next Jan. 29-Feb. 2. There will be 
discussion of new and old problems 
of construction, and papers will be 
presented on the subject of pro- 
posed super-highways to connect in- 
dustrial sections of the United States 
not only to move rapidly ordinary 
traffic but as a matter of national 
defense. 


The National Highway Users Con- 


+ ference, which embraces all a 


gencies + 


interested in the subject set forth | 


in its title, has a permanent force 
of research and Statistical experts 
studying the needs of the nation’s 
highways and calling them to the 
attention of the proper authorities. 


Trucks in Commerce 
Pressing Road Problem 


The increase in number of trucks 
has been proportionately greater 
than the registration of passenger 
cars, remarkable as the increase in 
the latter has been. 

In 1904, of the 55,299 motor vehicles 
which were registered, only 700 were 
trucks, a figure equivalent to 1.2 per 
cent of the total. By 1918, total reg- 
istration had climbed to 6,146,617, of 
which number 525,000, or 8.5 per 
cent, were trucks, and 5,621,617 were 
passenger cars. Turning into 1939, 
total registrations, as of Jan. 1, were 
29,485,680 and of these 25,261,649 
were passenger cars and 4,224,031 
were trucks, the percentage of trucks 
to the total registrations having 
risen to 14. 

In recent years, railroads have 
complained against subsidization of 
competitive forms of transportation, 
mentioning public expenditures for 
improvement of roads over which 
trucks and buses move in more or 
less competition with the rail car- 
riers, and also mentioning waterway 
improvements at public expense 
which facilitate traffic by barge or 
boat. 

It was not unusual, however, in 
the early days of the awakening to 
highway consciousness in this coun- 
try to find railroads operating spe- 
cial trains to promote interest in 
highway improvement so as to fa- 
cilitate movement of traffic to and 
from their depots. 

The first really good roads in the 
United States were turnpikes, built 
by private capital which gathered its 
return from tolls. With the devel- 
opment of the rail systems, invest- 


+ 


HE Federal Theater Project may 
have been thrown out the win- 
dow by a provision of the current 
WPA Appropriation Act, but four 
other units comprising the WPA Arts 
Program—art, music, writers and 
historical records survey—will con- 
tinue to flourish. 


Previously these projects were paid 
for entirely out of Federal funds and 
were directed from Washington. 
Now, under provisions of the current 
WPA Act, art, music, writers and his- 
torical records survey projects are 
sponsored locally in the same man- 
ners as other WPA projects, with the 
sponsors contributing a part of the 
cost. 

Applications for continuing two or 
more of the cultural projects have 
been received from every State and 


more than 13 per cent. Under the 


ART ON RELIEF; 
NEW SCHEDULES 


the District of Columbia, with spon- | 
sors’ contributions averaging slightly | 


| 


+ 


former set-up, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment the sole sponsor, there were 
186 state-wide programs for ‘art, 
music, writers and historical records 
survey projects. Now, under local 
sponsorship, 173 applications for such 
projects are on hand. 

The total estimated monthly cost 
of the WPA Arts Program on the 
basis of the applications already re- 
‘ceived is $3,357,000, of which, as in- 
dicated above, at least 13 per cent 
will be contributed by sponsors. The 
average monthly employment is es- 
timated at 34,509. 


A variety of agencies have come 
forward as sponsors, including State 
universities, departments of public 
welfare, library and archive boards, 
art commissions and departments of 
public education. Sponsors’ contri- 
butions may consist of cash or equiv- 
alents in supervision, materials, fa- 
cilities and quarters. 


ment in turnpikes waned and in- 
terest was dulled in highway con- 
struction. Then, in the Gay Nine- 
ties, the bicycle craze swept over the 
country. That brought about the 
first organized public demand for 
highway improvement. Some rural 
roads were improved, and alongside 
a few of the main highways bicycle 
paths were constructed, New Jersey 
responded to the outcry from the 


Road Inquiry, which developed. in 
time, into the present Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

It was not long after the Cycling 
era reached its maximum of interes: 
that the first automobiles began to 
appear on the highways. The Story 
of increased use of motor vehicles 
naturally complements the Story of 
increased improvement of highways 
in the United States. The two have 


cyclists by creating the first State 
highway department, in 1892.. Then, 
bicycle enthusiasts keeping up their 
clamor for roads on which “century 
runs” could be pedaled, the Federal 
Government established an Office of 


kept fairly well in step -but exten- 
sions of the good roads Systems wi]! 
be pushed with increasing vigor to 
provide more safety, to allow more 
speed and to solve the problems of 
traffic density. 


... With fares so low...it’s the only way to go! 


Go the way that gets you there .:» BY TRAIN, 
It’s safe. It’s fast. It’s sure. So comfortable, 
whether you travel in PRR Luxury Coaches or 
modern Pullman cars. So carefree, too. And now 
so economical at low round trip fares... savings 
that mount the farther you go... for the rate ° 
decreases with distance. One-way fares in Pull- 
man upper berths are 10% lower, too... another 
generous saving. Next time you're planning a 
trip ... take advantage of this all-round travel 
bargain... TAKE THE TRAIN ... for safety, 
comfort, speed WITH ECONOMY! 


TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF NEW ROUND-TRIP FARES 


. i IN COACHES IN PULLMANS 
(60 Day Round Trip) Round Round Trip Rell 


Trip Fares in Upper Berth 

FROM WASHINGTON TO: _ Fares (plus Pullman charge) 
CHICAGO $27.60 $38.20 
ST. LOUIS 30.80 44.00 
PITTSBURGH 12.60 15.75 
DETROIT 22.75 30.35 


Also worth-while savings in round-trip rail fares good in all types of 
Pullman accommodations. Pullman charge for upper berth also reduced 
—both one-way and round-trip. 


@ THIS SPLENDID SERVICE YOURS AT THESE LOW FARES! 


4 trains daily to Chicago, led by Liberty Limited of the 
Fleet of Modernism. 3 fine trains to St. Louis, including 
Spirit of St. Louis” of the Fleet of Modernism. Between 
Washington and’ New York... 40 all-electric trains 
daily, led by The Congressional. 


Splendid daily service to Cleveland, Detroit and other 
Midwest points. Coaches on all trains. 


For information consult C.G. PENNINGTON, General 
Passenger Agent, 626-14th St., N. W., District 1424. 


@ See the New York WORLD’S FAIR before it closes Oct. 31...and its “Hit” Show, 
‘*RAILROADS ON PARADE’’...also ‘Railroads at Work” and ‘’Railroads in Building” 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


THE MIRECT ROUTE TO THE NEW YORK WORLOS FAIR STATION ON FAIR GROUND 
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Lowest Priced Car Built 


ae < 


*delivered in Detroit, 
equipped to drive; in- 
cluding Federal taxes, 
not including state 
and local taxes, if any. 
Low time payment 
cerms, 
Hudson-C.1.T. Plan. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


A’ 


RTING AT 


Car shown is new 
with new 


We ask you to do just two things when you come to see this new Hudson 
Six, because these two things will tell you more about the car, more quickly, 
than you can learn in any other way. 

FIRST, OPEN THE DOOR, LOOK INSIDE. You will see, we believe, 
more room and genuine LUXURY than in any other lowest priced car. 

THEN, TAKE THE WHEEL AND DRIVE. Here are riding smoothness 
and handling ease new to the highway. No other full-sized car has gone so 
far per gallon of gasoline in an official test, or proved such endurance. 

A LOOK and a RIDE will tell you why owners of the “other three” are 
calling this new Hudson Six the most amazing lowest priced car ever built. 


1940 Hudson Six De Luxe Touring Sedan, $806*, delivered in Detroit, equipped to drive. 
HUDSON ALSO PRESENTS 1940 WINNERS IN EVERY OTHER POPULAR PRICE CLASS... 
NEW EIGHT (America’s Lowest Priced Straight 8) and SUPER-SIX ° 


THE CAR TO 
with the “OTHER THREE” 


NEW COUNTRY CLUB SEDANS 
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In respect 


sotor vehicles, the answer is | 
| 


I’ SAFETY first? 
es. | 
gyver since the automotive indus- 
‘agunehed a_ broad, expanded | 
-afhe safety program three years 
oo. and organized the Automotive 


ago, 
Foundation for the purpose 


Safety 

af ytegrating and coordinating ef- 
syrts to solve the motor vehicle 
fata problem, the American pub- 


The ‘juggernaut’ era 
passing... many forces in- 
sure more safety in traffic. 


| 
je has been told, and has come to 
realize, that it does not have nine 
lives-—especially when caught in a 
30-million-car traffic jam. 

“Safety first” slogans have had 
‘heir effect. The Pictogram at right 
illustrate$ the marked de- 
crease in the number of motor 
fatalities in the last three years. 
From January. through September, 
1937, there were 28,138 deaths; dur- 
ine the corresponding period in 1938 
the total was 22,810; and the figure 
for the first nine months of 1939 
was 21.950 (including an estimated 
total for the month of September). 

For 20 months there has been a: 
consecutive monthly decline from 
the previous. year’s fatalities. 

These statistics are all-inclusive; 
that is, they represent all categories 
of motor vehicle accidents (pedes- 
trian, collision, etc.). 


Traffic Safety Record 
Better Year by Year 


Complete figures for the year 1938 

indicate the trend toward fatality 
reduction. For example, in 1938, 45 
tates and 328 cities had safety 
records surpassing or equalling 
those of. previous years. Concentra- 
tion upon the problem of reducing 
trafic accidents resulted in a lower- 
ing of the death rate from 17.4 per 
100,000,000 vehicle miles in 1935 to 
approximately: 12 in 1938. AS 
against the preceding year, 1938 
snowed a reduction of 19 per cent 
in traffie fatalities or a saving of 
more than 7,500 lives, in spite of the 
fact. that more vehicle miles were 
traveled during 1938 than ever 
bef ore. 

Seven States showed a reduction 
in traffic deaths of 30 pér cent or 
more, while 13 others had a reduc- 
tion of at least 20 per cent. All 
cues reporting to the National 
Safety Council had an average fall 
in trafic deaths of 23 per cent. 

In 17 cities where accident pre- 
vention bureaus have been installed 
by the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, there was an aver- 
aze reduction in traffic deaths of 33 
per cent. The same average was 
achieved in cities where the Na- 
uonal Safety Council has organized 
active safety councils with a full- 
ume manager. Cities having both 
accident prevention bureaus and 
organized safety councils averaged 
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40 per cent in their reduction of ¢ Safety plate giass, 


highway deaths. 

Although the genersl decline in 
motor vehicle fatalities tas been 
widespread, safety officials are con- 
cerned .Over the disparity in traffic 
death rates as between States and 
cities. For example, in 1938 there 
were 5.3 traffic deaths per 100,000,000 
vehicle miles in Rhode Island as 
compared with 22.7 in Georgia. New 
Jersey, was listed as the safest 
State last year, upon winning the 
Seventh National Traffic Safety 
Contest, and Providence, R. I., was 
named the safest city in the United 
States. 


Contributing Factors 


In Better Driving 


Behind these direct results in the 
nation’s safety campaign are many 
contributing factors. 

In the first place, public offi- 
cials have exerted a more effective 
leadership than ever before in re- 
gard to the highway safety problem. 
Both in their official capacities and 
through their associations, the 
police, teachers, traffic.court judges, 
traffic and highway engineers, motor 
vehicle administrators and other ad- 
ministrative as well as legislative 
authorities have contributed intelli- 
gent safety programs. 

Effective legislation important to 
enforcement, engineering and other 
phases of accident prevention has 
been developed and put into effect 
in a number of States during the 
last few years. As a result, 36 States 
now have accident reporting laws, 
and all but four States have driver 
licensing laws. 

Highway planning surveys, fi- 
nanced jointly by the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads and 
State highway departments, are now 
being carried on in 46 States. These 
surveys cover the entire rural high- 
way system, and will give the coun- 
try for the first time related data on 
every fact associated with the origin 
and destination of traffic. In this 
respect, future emphasis will be 
placed on a modernized land acquisi- 
tion policy to provide rights of way 
needed for a safe, uninterrupted 
and rapid flow of traffic. 


Particularly significant in recent | 


years has been the attention given 
to the training of specialists to 
apply techniques proven in experi- 
ence and being further improved 
through constant research. Perma- 
nent training centers have been 
established in traffic engineering at 
Yale (last year the Yale Bureau of 
Street Traffic Research graduated 22 
traffic engineers, making a total of 
76 since the bureau was started); in 
police traffic control at Northwest- 
ern: and in teacher training at New 
York University. 

In 1938 the Alfred P. Sloan gift 


of $25,000 was utilized entirely for | 


training personnel. 


Nineteen schol- | 


arships at Yale and Northwestern > 


were awarded to winning cities and | 


States in the National Traffic Safety 
Contest. 

Also, last year, the first National 
Institute for Traffic Safety Training 
was held at the University of Michi- 
gan. More than 100 students from 
87 States attended. Further, in 
scores of summer courses held at 
leading universities, thousands of 
teachers have been trained to give 
high-school driver-training instruc- 
tion. (Approximately 5,000 high- 
schools are now teaching safety 
education to nearly half of the high- 
school students in the United 
States.) 


Factors of Safety 
In the Modern Car 


Another, and great, factor in mo- 
tor vehicle fatality reduction has 
been the perfection of safety de- 
vices on the automobile _ itself. 
Added to such contributions to high- 
way safety as four-wheel brakes, 
safety glass and steel body construc- 
tion is one of the most recent de- 
velopments in automobile equip- 
ment: the sealed beam headlight 
system, which will make its appear- 
ance on 1940 Cars. 


likewise, 
play an important part in the pre- 
vention of automobile accidents. 
Many 1940 models will have this re- 
cently-perfected plate glass, rather 
than sheet glass, in 
as well as in their windshields. 


The use of this safety plate glass | 
results in an improvement. of 62 per | 


cent in clearness of vision and 81 
per cent in depth perception, while 
headaches and other forms of eyg 
fatigue are reduced almost 100 per 
cent and drowsiness is cut about 17 
per cent, as compared with the glass 
now ordinarily used in car windows. 


will + 


their windows | 


By thus combating asthenopia (weak 
eyesight, eye fatigue and eye strain), 
automobile research experts hope to 
eliminate, to some extent at least, 
“back-seat driving.” 


While there may be yearly reduc- 
tions in highway fatalities, the ele- 
ments of the traffic problem remain 
the same, and the dangers increase 
as more cars travel more miles. For 
example, the elements of today’s 
highway traffic problem are as fol- 
lows: 30 million cars, driven by 45 
million drivers, travel 250 billion, car 
miles annually, on only 3 million 
miles of highways. 


Statistics compiled by scores of 


far-flung safety agencies such as the , 
the | 


Automotive Safety Foundation, 
National Safety Council, the safety 
departments of the American Auto- 
mobile Association and the Automo- 
bile Manufacturers Association, and 
other civic and official organizations 
indicate the greatest danger points 
in the traffic problem and measure 
the way for its solution. 

For example, statistics prove that 
pedestrian deaths account for 40 per 
cent of the nation’s traffic toll. In 
the average city two out of three 
highway victims are pedestrians—in 
some cities all are pedestrians; in 
rural districts one out of three is a 
pedestrian. 

Seven-year trends of traffic fa- 
talities in 30 cities of the United 
States show that non-pedestrian 
deaths are down as much as 30 per 
cent, and that pedestrian deaths are 
up as much as 40 per cent. 

Figures further prove that about 
90 per cent of pedestrians killed have 
never been licensed to drive, and 
that the child pedestrian fatality 
record gets better as the adult rec- 
Ord grows worse. Also, studies show 
that two out of five pedestrians 
killed had been drinking before the 
accident. 

Twenty-five per cent of the non- 
pedestrian accidents involve injuries, 
but nearly all pedestrian accidents 
involve injuries. 


Night Traffic Remains 


Most Dangerous 

Another important set of statistics 
show that the open road speed of 
the average car in 1919 was 30 miles 
per hour; in 1929, 45 miles per hour; 
in 1939, 60 miles per hour. 

Traffic tabulations also indicate 
that there is only one-third as much 
traffic on the streets and roads at 


night as by day, but that two-thirds 4 


of all fatal accidents occur at night, 
the most deadly hour being 6 to 7 
p. m. 

By attacking the most acute as- 
pects of the traffic problem, by cen- 
tering attention on the areas of the 
United States which have 
traffic deuth rates and by maintain- 


high | 


WINNING THE FIGHT anid SAFETY ON THE NATIONS HIGHWAYS 


ing the gains made in areas where 
the rate has been lowered, safety 
officials believe’ that the combined 
efforts of the numerous safety. ore 
ganizations can lower the present 
national rate of approximately 12 


deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle miles’ 


to six, 
years. 


in a reasonable period of 


disagreeing with you. 


cial security for you. 


family? 


SOME COWS HAVE SOCIAL SECURITY 


Being born a cow isn’t at all a bad idea these days. 
That’s if you're lucky enough to pick a dairy that 
supplies Borden’s Milk. Just think, you'll have 
a doctor call on you regularly to keep you well! 
You'll have your. back scratched and your hair cut. 
Your diet will be carefully supervised so that 
there won't be the slightest chance of anything 
In fact, nothing in dairy- 
land will be left undone for your cleanliness, 
health and—yes, and your happiness. 


And security for all the boys and girls and 
grown-ups that depend on Borden’s for clean, 
pure, healthful milk.. When may we serve your 
The Borden Company. 


That’s so- 


THOUSANDS OF 
CAR BUYERS 
ARE TAKING THE 
LUXURY RIDE 


Longer, wider Body...Luxuri- 
ous new Styling...Greater Vi- 
sion through larger new safe- 
ty glass windows and wind- 
shield...Much Brighter Road 
Lighting...Running Boards 
Optional...Steering Post Gear 
Shift Standard on All Models! 


REAR! DOORS FU LLWIDTHa atthe bottom 
for easy entrance and éxit. Sponge rub- : 
ber door seals keep out dust, drafts. 


EASY TO BUY! Your present car will 


probably represent a large proportion of 
Plymouth’s low delivered price...the bal- 
ance in surprisingly low monthly instal- 
ments. See your Plymouth dealer for lo- 
cal delivered prices. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, 
C. B. S., THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P. M., E. S. T. 


STEP INSIDE. You'll find more 
room and luxury—10 cu. ft. more 
interior space. Stretch ou t—relax! 


TRUNK IS CONCEALED ‘ia 
sweeping rear end, but luggage 
space is one full cu. ft. bigger. 


NEW SRATING—-lower floors — Luxury Ride! Rear seat 
7%" farther ahead of the axle—wheelbase now 117’. 
The most luxurious ride a low-priced car ever had! 


WHOLE NEW RIDE FORMULA—@reat new 
chassis erigineering, new designing, and 
appointments give you the Luxury Ride. 


GREAT LUXURY RIDE 


BUILT INTO 1940 PLYMOUTH! 


Lowest: wriced Models 


AMOLA 


outh models at no extra cost. 


STEEL COIL "SPRINGS, stand- 
ard on even the lowest-priced Plym- 


EFORE YOU BUY any car this year— 
see the 1940 Plymouth—the low- 
priced beauty with the Luxury Ride! 


Take the wheel...get the luxurious 
“feel” of that big Floating Power en- 
gine, Superfinished in vital parts for 
still greater smoothness, longer life. 


The big, hydraulic brakes have Supere 
finished drums! New transmission and 


clutch. Running boards are optional, 
Oil filter on all models. 

Every detail of chassis and body en- 
gineering plays its part in giving Plyme 
outh its Luxury Ride! Don’t miss it] 


See the great 
new 1940 Plymouth 
Commercial Pick-Up 
and Panel Delivery 
—they also are out- 
standing values in 
the low-price field. 


THE LOW-PRICED BEAUTY 


WITH THE Lay Kade 
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The United States News 


THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK: HOW AFL AND ClO VIEW IT 


Planning Board 


Proposed By 
Mr. Green 


No simple solution to the nation’s 
problem zs envisaged by leaders of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
As on step toward meeting these 
problems, the AFL Executive Council 
owers a study of the economic situa- 
tion and proposes the establishment 
by Congress of a central advisory 
agency representing all economic 
groups. 

The portion of the Council’s report 
to the AFL annual convention, which 
sums up its view of the economic out- 
look and embodies this proposal, 
follows: 

S the tenth year of serious unem- 

ployment draws to its close, we 
the problem of getting the unem- 


William Green, AFL president, 
and John L, Lewis, ClO presi- 
dent, antagonists in the field of 
labor organization, agree on one 
major point—that solution of 
the unemployment problem re- 
quires new national policies. 

Both view the economic fu- 
ture as presenting knotty prob- 
lems for which solutions must 
be found if the present indus- 
trial system is to endure. And 
their views are not those of- 
only two individuals; they repre- 
sent the thought of labor’s best 
economists. 

Because of the importance of 
these views, ‘The United States 

“News” presents herewith the 
full text of the convention re- 
ports of both union leaders on 
the economic outlook and prob- 
lems. | 


ployed back to work in private in- 
dustry as our first concern. 

The persistence of unemployment, 
the inability of industry in this. 
country to recover from depression 
and resume its normal rate of ex- 
pansion, make it clear that the re- 
covery forces which lifted business 
out of depression in the past are no 
longer operating sufficiently to break 
the present business stagnation. 
Nor has the Federal Government, 
with its spending programs and 
other recovery efforts, succeeded in 
putting the unemployed to work in 


private industry. For after almost 


seven years of partial recovery, we 
Still find ourselves today with 10,000,- 
000 who have no work in private in- 
dustry; and at no time in these seven 
years has-unemployment been less 
than 17,500,000. 


Investment Controls 


Employment Trend 


The American Federation of Labor 
is not willing to tolerate permanent 
unemployment. We know that 
idle plants can be brought into 
operation, idle capital can find in- 
vestment in productive private en- 
terprise and idle men be put to work 
producing the goods they need for 
a decent living. Our nation has all 
the elements necessary to provide 
an adequate living for every Amer- 
ican family; we lack only the proper 
coordination of effort. 

The employment of the nation’s 
work force in private industry de- 
pends on the investment of private 
capital in productive enterprise. In 
the past century, private capital 
flowed freely into such enterprises 
without special measures for co- 
ordination of effort. The high profits 
afforded by developing our country’s 
vast natural resource, building rail- 
roads, creating our unequaled indus- 
trial plant and equipment were suf- 
ficient to draw private capital into 
long term investment. 

More recently, the requirements of 
a world war, the development of the 
automobile and electric power in- 
dustries and the building of our 
modern cities has provided highly 
profitable investment. In the years 
1923 to 1929, private industry in- 
vested an average of $12,000,000,000 
a year to build industrial plant and 
equipment and private housing. 

The volume of work provided by 
these investments, the steady in- 
crease in workers’ producing power 
by industrial improvements and 
mass production, resulted in a 23 
per cent increase in the average per 
capita living standard in the United 
States in the decade before depres- 
Sion (1919 to 1929) and in practically 
full employment of our working 
population. 

Today, the picture is entirely 
changed. Now there is no longer 
opportunity for highly profitable in- 
vestment in great expansion of the 
nation’s producing plant and equip- 
ment, for our industries cannot sell 
enough goods to keep their present 
plant in operation. The high profits 
and huge fortunes of the past can 


+ 


—Underwood & Underwood 
FIRST CONCERN—JOBS 
AFL President William Green pro- 
poses that Congress set up a central 
clearing-house for all economic 
groups which would then dovetail 

employment plans. 


—Underwood & Underwood 


“HESITANT HALF STEPS” 


CIO president. John L. Lewis says 
that attack by Government on un- 
employment problem has been one 
of “hesitant half steps”, hastily with- 
drawn before becoming effective. 


not be made in industry today. 

The Cleveland Trust Company 
estimates that the chance of even 
succeeding in business today is only 
about half as great as in the past, 
and the profits rewarding those who 
do succeed are at least 20 per cent 
less. The risks are greater, the reward 
less. Consequently, private capital 
is not seeking investment in produc- 
tive enterprise, but instead seeks 


bonds. During depression, private 
investment in industrial plant and 
in housing shrank to $3,500,000,000 
or less, in contrast to the $12,000,- 
000,000 invested annually before de- 
pression. 


Volume Sales Key 
To Trade Profits 


It appears from these facts that 
our problem of industrial expansion 
today is entirely different from that 
of the past. High profits to be made 
by developing natural resources and 
industrial plants no longer draw pri- 
vate capital into productive invest- 
ment. Profits today depend on an 
increasing sales volume of goods 


produced by mass production. This 
requires steady expansion of con- 
Sumers’ buying power. 

Satisfactory profits can be made 
when consumers’ buying power 
reaches high enough levels, for in 
1937 the nation’s leading corpora- 
tions earned more than 10 per cent 
on their net worth; but except in 
1936 and 1937 consumer buying has 
not reached high enough levels to 
provide this rate of profit at any 
time in the past 10 years. 

The failure of consumer buying 
power today is due chiefly to un- 
employment. As shown elsewhere 
in this report, the average hourly 
wage rate has been lifted by trade 
union action and legislation so that 
it is 24 per cent above 1929. This 
higher wage level will provide buy- 
ing power well above that of 1929 
once industry can be expanded to 
higher levels of production and em- 
ployment. There can be no doubt 
that once a high level of activity is 
reached, providing profitable invest- 
ment and reducing risk, private 
capital will again flow into produc- 
tive enterprise. This was the case 
in 1937, when private investment in 
plant and housing reached $9,000,- 
000,000, even though production was 
not yet high enough to put all the 
unemployed to work or to create the 
goods necessary to give everyone a 
decent living. ‘ 


Cooperative Action 


Vital to Recovery 


Our problem then is how to lift 
production, in the shortest possible 


stable profits and put the unem- 
ployed to work. We are also con- 
cerned with keeping production at 
high enough levels to provide a 
steady flow of goods, once the neces- 
Sary volume has been attained. 

The immediate lifting of produc- 
tion and the maintenance of a 
Steady flow of goods can never be 
accomplished by individuals acting 
separately. It requires coordinated 
action. 

We have no precedent for ac- 
tion on the problem which now 
confronts our economy. Coordina- 
tion of effort can only be accom- 
_ plished through the cooperation of 
all concerned in agriculture, indus- 
try, finance, distribution, and serv- 
ice, with representation for the 
functional groups that constitute 
every industry—capital, labor, man- 
agement, and consumers. The Con- 
gress of the United States is the 
logical agency to act in behalf of 
the people, yet Congress has no 
| advisory group possessing the tech- 
nical knowledge and _ experience 
necessary to work out the complex 
problems of industrial coordination 
and provide a plan of action. 

Many steps are necessary to pre- 
pare the way for industrial ex- 
pansion through profitable private 
enterprise. Some can be taken by 
private industry and labor acting 


security in tax free Government | 


time, to levels which will furnish . 


in cooperation, some will require ji 


+ action by the Federal Government. 


Balanced expansion and mainte- 
nance can only be accomplished 
through coordination of effort by all 
groups concerned. 

Federal spending and “pump 
priming” cannot permanently re- 
store business to healthy activity 
unless it is coordinated with other 
action to assist private industry in 
resuming normal expansion. 

Our problem is one of manage- 
ment on a national scale. Although 
more complicated than the manage- 
ment of any single industrial enter- 
prise, many of the methods used in 
coordinating the activities of a large 
company, with branch plants and 
offices scattered across the conti- 
nent, are applicable to the national 
economic problem. Also, our experi- 
ence in organizing human relations 
on a representative basis in the 
political field will provide precedent 
for developing the agencies for indi- 
vidual government. 


Planning as the Basis 


For Greater Activity 


Modern industrial management 
when confronted with a problem of 
developing new fields for activity, 
turns first to its division of research 
and planning. Experts study the 
Situation in all its aspects, then 
submit to management a plan for 
action. This plan may be modified, 
submitted to further study and ad- 
justed by new discoveries—even- 
tually it emerges as a workable 
project and is put into effect. 

It appears to us that our na- 
tional problems will yield to similar 
treatment. We cannot believe that 
American engineering skill, Ameri- 
can labor, and the genius of 
American management, which have 
developed our unequalled industrial 
mechanism, will fail to solve the’ 
problem of national economic co- 
ordination if given a mandate to 
undertake it. 


Advisory Council 


Suggested for Nation 


We emphasize the fact, however, 
that in the group which undertakes 
such a task, labor, farmers and con- 
sSumers must be adequately repre- 
sented so that their interest will not 
be neglected. Industrial engineers 
and persons familiar with the prob- 
lems of management and its ad- 
ministration of large business un- 
dertakings are also essential, for 
theirs is the particular knowledge of 
experience needed. 

We usge that Congress set up an 
advisory council of this nature in 
the coming session with the man- 
date to develop measures by which 
private industry can expand! pro- 
duction and maintain balanced 
prosperity. The suggestions of this 
advisory group should be submitted 
to Congress for action and made 
available to the general public. 

This procedure follows democratic 
principles. There is an opportunity 
for public opinion to be informed 
and to express itself through its 
normal agency, the Congress of the 
United States. The character of the 
advisory group assures representa- 
tion of every sector of our poulation. 

We need not be at the mercy of 
haphazard forces which have gov- 
erned business expansion during the 
period of national industrial growth. 
These forces at best brought about 
periods of high productive activity 
followed by depressions; they did 
not bring stable expansion; they are 
no longer adequate to meet our 
needs. 

During recent years Government 
controls have been extended over an 
increasing portion of our economic 
activity, with a growing danger of 
bureaucracy. We have need now of 
a central advisory agency, repre- 
senting the economic groups con- 
cerned, forming a channel for their 
views and experience, commissioned 
to coordinate industrial activity. 

Such an agency, advisory to Con- 
gress, Can prepare the way for bal- 
anced expansion of private industry 
and reemployment of the unem- 
ployed. 


Mr. Lewis Asks 


Cooperation 
For Recovery 


No rosy economic outlook for 
America is seen by John L. Lewis, 
President of the Congress of Indws- 
trial Organizations. 

Most alarming, Mr. Lewis con- 
tends, is a situation which makes it 
possible for the major part of Amer- 
ican industry to operate with full 
satisfaction while a quarter of its 
working population is unemployed. 

His program for a secure pros- 
perity, as outlined to the CIO con- 
vention at San Francisco, Oct. 10, 
follows in full text: 


N the background of any discus- 
sion of temporary measures to 
help the unemployed stands a grim 
reminder that the only way to solve 
unemployment is to give everyone a 
job. Expediencies are valuable only 
as they may give time to work out 
permanent means to provide jobs. 


The nation’s number one problem 
is work for its population. The dis- 
placement and economic exile of 25 
per cent of our adult population 
constitutes a threat to the stability 
of the nation. 


This appalling drift cannot go on 
forever. Privation is taking a toll 
from the population that cannot be 
much longer endured. Our people, 
unemployed, sweated and exploited, 
have been patient. But their pa- 
tience is not inexhaustible. Beyond 
patience lies despair; and from de- 


+ spair springs action, drastic and un- ro 
predictable. 
Labor believes that this 

acting within its democratic tradi- 


tion, can solve the problem of un- ¢ 
employment. 


secure life. 


stopped nor any man idle. 
labor’s faith. 


The history of the Government's & 
attack upon unemployment has been @@ 
one of hesitant half steps towards g& 
solution, hastily withdrawn before ms 
they could become effective. 


democracy, of our vaunted leader- 


must prove that we can solve this 
problem of unemployment. 


tion an economic program was laid is 
down in broad terms which labor be- #& 


ity. No item of that program need ¥ 
be withdrawn. 
It is with deep concern that we ey 
must report no advance of signifi- 
cance toward the fulfillment of that 
program. 


analysis will indicate this point by 
point: 


A 


economic activity by organized 
workers to raise wages and shorten® 
hours. In most of the industries in && 


nation, 


Labor believes that 
every worker in this country can BION 
have a job, a job paying enough to 9am 

give him and his family a happy and ge 
Labor believes that the Bigane 
machinery of our nation can be s9 Batis \ 
operated that no wheel need be gee 
That is Baa 


If we 
are to justify the effectiveness of our { \ 


ship in the economic field, then we fAy 


In the report to the last conven- sy 


lieves would bring economic stabil- 


1, Last year’s report called the Satya 
most important factor the increased 


this country labor has been under 
such heavy pressure to reduce stand- Fas 


ax 


safeguard the levels already at- 
tained. 


rapidly increased productivity 
This static condition of wages and 


[Continued on Page 11,] 
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The tire of the future 


is this magnificent new Goodyear Double 
Eagle Airwheel. It is bodied with Rayo- 
twist cord spun from continuous rayon fila- 
ments! It excels in long-distance mileage 
—and rides so smoothly you actually use 
less gas per mile. The last word in motor- 
ing luxury — it’s well worth its slightly 
higher cost! 


Double Eagle, Airwheel, Rayotwist-T. 
“ The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


GOODFYEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE] ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


October 16, 1939 


hours has occurred in the face of 
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a 
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us 


ve 
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malt 
figure 
taxes 


ride our far-flung highways. This mighty index to 


our high standards of living is more fully appreci- 


ated when it is 


realized that we have more than 


twice as many automobiles as the rest of the world 


together. 


It is natural that this industry with its vast ramifi- 


cations should be accepted as a bell-weather of 


prosperity for, directly and indirectly, it gives work 


to countless millions and yearly consumes 


- qT 
a large percentage of the output of our ANACO DA 


LENDS NERVES TO A MIGHTY INDEX OF BETTER LIVING 


Today thirty million motor cars, buses and trucks 


mines, factories, forests and farms. Like a great al- 
chemist the automobile industry knits together these 
products to give the world’s most traveled people 


the finest and most economical motor vehicles. 


Copper is closely entwined with automobiles, for the 
“red metal” supplies the very nerves of every gasoline 
motor in the wiring of the ignition system, and inthe 
generator and starter. Copper and its alloys are also 
used in radiators, bushings, chromium plated and 
other parts. In all, the automobile industry 


tanks near the top as a consumer of copper. 
39265 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway 


New York 
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HOW MOTOR TAX LOAD GROWS: NOW 1.5 BILLIONS A YEAR 


s MOST automobile owners know, 4 | Fourteen years ago each bus paid + $30 a week; owns a car valued at 
\ automobiles and taxes very | o about $300 in special taxes;-last year $200; pays over $50 in automobile 


aften entér the same conversation. T H R IN A M 0 q A X bus paid almost $900 in extra taxes annually; rides 40 eight-hour 
“The reason for this association ot | taxes. 


days; and works 10 eight-hour days 
goas in the minds of many Ameri- 


ses to pay his aut bile t 
sans is told in the facts and figures _ 4 Oo” \ FIVE TIMES GREATE R THAN IN [9 20 Total figures for revenue buses in | 0 pay his automobile taxes 


1938 show that this type of motor ———_—____—— 
| vehicle paid $42,630,000 in special 
In 1938 motor taxes exceeded 11 


taxes and $6,900,000 in general taxes, Wy 
dollars. Since 1919, aggre- | making a total of $49,530,000. EASY 7 
Enormous fax charge during the year 1938, the average bill 


per truck registered being $98.99. 


against motor vehicles... 


excise taxes and special city and 
county taxes. They do not include, 
however, personal property taxes on Y, 
trucks in operation and income and 


wept 1921 and 1938, the peak hav- 
> been reached in 1937, when 


: 3 property taxes on garages, termi- 


The pitogram shows the re- 
jer,tiess march of motor taxes; in 
i700 the total was approximately 
¢255 000,000; in 1925 the full figure 
was $616,.273,492; in 1930, $919,569,- 


As compared with special taxes on 
private passenger cars, the special | 
levies on other types of motor ve- | 
hicles, such, aS common carrier | 


These tax totals include State reg- | | Y 


do not include income and property 
taxes paid by automobile manufac- 
turers, dealers, garage, truck and 


For instance, in 1936 special taxes 
on the private passenger car aver- 


aged $38.78 per car; taxes on the 
average private truck were $80.83; 


CopynricHT, 1939, py THe UNITED STATES NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION. taxes on the average contract car- 


_ rier truck were $161.66; taxes on the | 
| average common carrier truck were | 
of State taxes throughout the na- + | . 


In recent years gasoline has be- 4 version of highway tax revenue to + tions Commission. Louisiana appro- | $242.49; taxes on the average com- 

tion, State motor taxes accounted | come cheaper, and the taxes on gas- | non-highway purposes. In 1937, one | priated over a million dollars of mon carrier bus were $785.22. OF THE 

for 37 per cent in 1938. oline higher. For example, in 1920, | out of every eight automobile tax | highway users’ funds for harbor im- | ‘Thus common carrier trucks and 1940 AUTO SHOW 
| But of the various items on the | $1 purchased 3 1-3 gallons of gaso- | dollars was used for non-highway | provement. For sea-wall protection | common carrier buses paid six 
During the last ten years, taxes  motorist’s tax bill, the tax levied on | line, and taxes were three cents; in | purposes; that is, $158,000,000, or | motorists in two Mississippi coun- | times and 20 times more, respec- ARE IN THE NEW 


bus operators, and parts and tire 
manufacturers. In other words, the 
cures above represent only the 
taxes on the motor vehicle owners. 


The Tax Increase: 


73 Per Cent in Ten Years 


i yer vehicle in use have increased gasoline is the most important, at 1938, $1 purchased 6 2-3 gallons, and | 13.5 per cent of highway taxes col- | ties paid a special gasoline tax that | tively, than did private passenger | 
75 per cent. In 1928, taxes per ve- | least in respect to the total amount taxes were 36 cents. In other words. | lected by the States, went for proj- | amounted to $163,000 for the year. | cars. | 
hicle were $32.62 annually; in 1930, Of revenue collected. Last year..a_while-gasoline prices-have-been -cut—|-eets remote from motor vehicle use; More than a third of a billion dol- The “typical” United States mo- | 
taxes per vehicle were $57 annually. | billion dollars exchanged hands ; in half since 1920, gasoline taxes are | from oyster beds to prison camps. | lars has been diverted in New YorK | jorist, however, does not think in | 
The 119 billion total for 1938 was | through gasoline taxes. 12 times as much as they were in| For example, in Pennsylvania | State during the past few years. terms of billions of dollars and mil- | 
12', per cent of all United States The gasoline consumption per car | 1920. | nearly $900,000 was diverted to the | Buses and motor trucks have car- | lions of cars. He thinks in terms of : 
taxes, Federal, State and local. Mo- in 1938 was almost 700 gallons (a Another automobile tax problem | construction and upkeep of airports. | ried the greatest tax loads in re- | his own car and his own taxes. eee, pee 
torists thus pay one out of every new record), for which each motorist is the distribution of revenue by the | North Carolina spent $66,000 of the | cent years with special taxes weign- | When he does so, this is what he "Bence LA SALLE e CADILLAC 
eight tax dollars. paid about $95, for the gasoline it- | Siates. The petroleum industries in | money collected from motorists on | ing the most. Since 1925 special | should realize: om 
Of all the Federal. excise taxes, self, plus about $38, in taxes. Thus | Particular have objected to the di- | the activities of the State’s Proba- | taxes per bus have nearly tripled. | The typical motorist earns $25 to 


aulomotive products paid 74 per 


last year’s taxes took over 25 per cent 
cent in 1938; of the total amount 


from the motorist’s gasoline dollar. 


"The Yeas and Nays” 


TITLE REG. U.S. PAT. OFP. 


Editor's Note: Letters of comment +4 have proved detrimental instead of bene- 


and suggestion are invited. Those not ficial to th ; 
9 e int she producers of grain, especially 
intended for publication, and those to 


~- 


which writers desire to have only where it applies to wheat. ie 
their initials attached if published, If this be true, and the writer is ke 
sould be so marked. Even if initials thoroughly convinced that it is, this 
only are to be printed, letters must would be one department wl 


could be materially reduced. No doubt SERIES “SIXTY” 


CUSTOM 8 CRUIS&§R 


es | the same would apply to most all de- t 
Reforming the Calendar | partments of government in Washington. Nf 
Sir:—On August 28, The United States Enid, Okla. BEN W. FEUQUAY +e 
News published an article entitled, “Bat- Secretary-Treasurer, hs, igs 
tle Over Thanksgiving Date: How It Af- Enid Board of Trade | 2a 
fecls Business, Farmers.” As part of 
\his article there appeared a reference to 


“Calendar Reform as a Factor in | Equalizing Incomes 

Change.” The article ended: “In 1937 | compensations should be 

this plan was placed on the agenda of _ provided for services rendered by all the 

the League of Nations Assembly, but | people as far as it is humanly possible 

that religious opposition was an insuper- | gaged in agriculture’ should receive 


as compensation equal to that of the fam- 

adie obstacle to adoption of the reform |, 

age ily engaged in industry. 

in the near future.” 
wists | Much has been done along these lines 

regard to the attitude of religious | 

authorities, i is | 

attention in the report is nard to estimate a man’s worth 
wc to the well-known fact that on | in dollars and cents who has the ability 

‘he question of the stabilization of the 


: | to create and give employment to thou- 
movable feasts, the Eastern Orthodox sands. 


- ‘cl and many Protestant churches | Under such a regime or condition, 
‘ese 2iven their assent, subject to the | yroduction and purchasing power should 
rg eit of all the Christian churches. pe equal or normal, or close to same, and 
There exists no opposition among them = would balance the scales, resulting in 
east calendar reform. As to the Holy | good times. 


Ser is apparent it has held back its | There would be no necd for pump- 
aseni because it intends to devote more | priming and agreements with other na- 
serous consideration to the question ana , tions and price-fixing attempts if the 


‘eves the proper time for decision has Republican Party, or those industrialisis 
‘S yet arrived. It cannot, therefore, who control it, had not been so ill-ad- 
define its attitude for the time being. | vised with their excessively high tariff 
The League of Nations still considers Which resulted in gross inequalities. 
fa.edar reform on the list of projects Neither would European isms be in the 


under their consideration. The decision Public print today so far as our country | 3 
0! ‘he League of Nations taken in Sep- 48 concerned. | F 
‘ember. 1937, amounts to nothing more We must aboiish all tariff or reim- a 
than Dostponement of an international burse fully the farm population that | a 
conference under its auspices. feeds and produces raw materials to) r 
CHARLES C. SUTTER clothe the nation, making it so that ; 
Director, The Werte ‘Calendas permanent jobs will be looking for men, 
tion, Inc. instead of men looking for jobs. ; 
New York City. | Jonestown, Miss. JOHN BELL HOOD 
How to Reduce Taxes The Price of Meat | ie uk 
Sir:—In your paper you publish how | +. di | 
In reply to this, I will say beef cattle | 
West for letter from our organization jaye gone down and are still down $30 BIGGER d BE 
ee our views as to Federal taxes, 4 head on 1,400-pound beef steer since an TTER in Coy 
they should be raised if it is last June: and meat to the consumer, 
in taxes is necessary. if you will investigate, has steadily | BIGGER AND BETTER APPEARANCE! .. BIGGER AND BETTER SIZE! PRICED FOR EVERY- 
600d business men ti ir — pus ante TER RHYTHMIC-RIDE” CHASSIS!.. BIGGER AND BETTER ENGINE IN 
TE ge ’ y their they have had to raise prices to pro- 60”..WITH BIGGER AND BETTER SAVINGS IN GAS, OIL AND UPKEEP! Car shown in large picture 
“Why talk about a methoc qucers. All of this is bunk. Recent- BIG NEWS for 1940 is the t; 4 above: Deer Teur- 
is “ing taxes; look for ways and ly, beef steers on the hoof in Chi- Beet yoo » a e bigger an field, the new Olds Seventy is larger, ing Sedan, $899, Prices in- 
means of reducing same.” The writer  ¢ago jumped up about 75 cents a hun- obile ... three stunning finer and more impressive than ever. a le artes 
joins in this view wholehearted! cago J Meme Raval: "aan new cars... each of them bigger o While for its eight-cylinder clientele, Spare Wheel, Tire, Tube. 
Will onty saeaaiiel - ro dred, but you will notice they have gone each of them better oe eacha bigger Oldsmobile introduces the great new Dua! Trumpet Horns, 2 
Washington ou epar men at down $1 a hundred. Wholesale and re- | and better value! Buyers of low-priced Custom8Cruiser,a longer, lower, wider 
n—the Agricultural. This de- _ tail meats have gone up. will find the new Olds Sixty Eight that’s de luxe from bumper 
Wea 1S unnecessarily spending mil- | The producer is not getting anything. | onger, wider and roomier, with to bumper. See and drive these on rail rates, state and local : 
of millions of dollars an- | I have been in cattle business here and Engin great new Oldsmobiles with ‘exes (if any), options! at only 857 ce of 1940. It’s opti 
Supposedly to benefit the pro- in Texas for 40 years on large scale, improved Rhythmic sine. it’s an Olds models 
tei a eae ‘and the judgment of | and surely, know what they will bring. P | ey're priced for everybody: change without notice. Gen- Smobile feature! Try it! 
efforss s spending and producers. 


of the Agricultural Department | Sheridan, Wyo. 
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The United States News 


ity 


thermor' 
ON U.S. ROLE 0406 
last 
year Nas 
mediate in the European war is rejected | yg rose 17 | 
| commenting. Objection in the main is voiced 
| on the grounds that such efforts could not suc- 
the ceed and would surely involve this country in AMER \CA wa: 
the war. the Fede 
The minority favoring such intervention be- EXPECTS EV ERY | 
| . ay lieve any effort to stop war is worth trying, and CITIZEN TO DO Hes sg aad tha 
an offer of mediation might succeed now. 
| “There are considerations,” declares the Kan- His DUTY 
me ta: sas City (Mo.) Star (Ind.), “that should deter ae 
President Roosevelt from intervéning. There Re 
| would be no more certain way to put the United | B 
States into Eufopean affairs with which it is eas 
not equipped to deal.” planned 
Avoidence Holding that the Eu- 
| ropean democracies +9 $9,408 
Of a Peace should have adopted a cal year, 
Of Vengeance program before Hitler 
came to power, the Bos- eae 
ton (Mass.) Transcript (Rep.) advises that such 
a program should be issued now in the form of eeepyie aoe WPA ant 
a White Paper, so as to avoid the danger of a vided 
“Under all the circumstances,” contends the | 
Washington (D. C.) Evening Star (Ind.), “Ger- sumer. 
her chestnuts out of the fire is as insincere as 
DEAR MR. CONGRESSMAN: . it-is ironical.” | SLOGAN FOR.PEACETIME RECRUITING 
Cartoonist Crawford in the Newark Evening News “If Der Fuehrer is cherishing the hope that Cartoonist Bishop in the St. Louis Star-Times | for WPA 
Mr. Roosevelt will come forward with such a = — 
proposal,” argues the Troy (N. Y.) Record Pos a 
(Ind.), “hé shows an amazing lack of under- + CURTAIL SHIPPING RIGHTS? yn et 
standing of the attitude of the United States . raises or 
ROPOSED restrictions on American ship- the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal (Dem.), 
we | “It is never pleasant for a great peace-loving ping, contained in the amended neutrality | “It will be the obvious result of taking our ves- ety 
NEUTRALITY neutral nation like ours to turn down any op- measure that Congress is now debating, are op- | sels out of trade with belligerent nations. It ing the | 
HOUSE portunity for service in the cause of peace,” posed by three-fourths of commenting news- is the price we must pay for avoiding the dan- placemer 
a says the Kalamazoo Gazette (Rep.). “Unfor- papers. They contend that such regulations | ger of being drawn into Europe's war and if all ae inc 
STRICTLY | tunately, ‘however, there are certain circum- would result in serious handicaps to American | American ships were tied up in harbor during new ae 
NON- stances under which a neutral nation’s move industry. The minority argue that foreign war | the duration of the conflict it would be cheap.” en 
POLITICAL for peace can be definitely unneutral.” conditions have already given an impetus to Uncertainty in the financial skies is observed teel_ wo) 
«“ ; American trade and that the proposed restric- | by the Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Dem.), and that phan 85, 
Problem of oe eee Sere tions could well be accepted to avoid greater | paper advises: seen 
ments,’ contends’ the | 
Allies More Hartford (Conn.) Times baba . “The best that can be said now.is that expan: _ 
Than Hitler (Dem.), “face perplex- a = nd found, says the Washington, | sive forces of a powerful nature have been a 
ing questions beyond the . ) ews (Ind.), that cash and carry | to work since war started. Whether they are 
central, immediate and compelling problem of means wide paralysis of American shipping... | due to the expectation of large war orders or 
defeating Hitler as a menace to peace and to Instead of a war boom, there would come a war | whether the war has merely released influences 
reunions ee a the future of the British and French empires. depression, unemployment and bankruptcy. . . . | that were already latent in our domestic econ- 
APSE  ——, The fact that the request for more explicit Also extensive weakening of our Navy, since | omy is another question, the answer to which 
ies Ad c ARMS. - | statement of allied objectives has been made in merchantmen as well as battleships are vital to | will not be available for some time.” 
é the Commons but received silent treatment from complete naval operation.” “There is no question,” 
AS5 Prime Minister Chamberlain indicates that the Commenting on th Theoretical 
Admiral Land n e according to the Prov 
query is premature. Even if the government : stand taken by Admiral | Vs, Practieal dence (R. I.) Journal 
were prepared to say what it planned to do Advice Anent Emory S. Land, chair- Neutral Richt (Ind.), “of the desirabi!- 
| about the German spoils of recent conquests, Bans on Ships man of the Maritime | - eulral Nights ity of keeping American 
it hesitates to take position regarding Russian Commission, before the | ships and citizens out of actual war zones and 
encroachments. | Merchant Marine Conference, the New York of requiring European belligerents who want 
“Having engulfed his share of Poland,” com- Journal of Commerce (Ind.), suggests: to buy our goods to pay for them in cash and 
ments the Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Dem.), Herr “Not only Congress, but all agencies of the | have them carried away in ships other than 
Hitler proposes peace on his own terms, sol- Government, would do well to heed Admiral | ours. That would be a limited waiving of our 
aa emnly declaring, as usual, that he has no further Land’s advice that this country should not use | rights as a neutral under international law, but 
- > CP OF) territorial ambitions. But no one in Europe the occasion of the war in Europe to strangle | a reasonable éne in view of our experience '1 
Fe ees Ps n knows, and still less does anyone in America our own trade and shipping by the imposition | 1916 and 1917. 
(2 nee Fg Oe tt! ANZ | tL know, whether his anxiety for a cessation of of needless bans and restrictions that are rushed | “The present circumstances, however, do not 
= the West pi by thoughtlessly by overzealous offi- | call for a sacrifice of our right to 
Se a a ee ee | est desire for peace—or whether it was dictate cials or legislatures hypnotized by the cry of | seas with parts’ of the British and French em- 
AND WE THOUGHT POLITICS MADE STRANGE BED FELLOWS by a fear of the pincers of Josef Stalin, his | emergency.” pires that are far removed from the area of com- 
newly found friend. “Of course, there will be a loss,’ comments | bat and obvious risk.” 


+ THE “HAM AND EGGS” ISSUE + 


HE “ham and eggs” pensions scheme, on * ceptions where, for political reasons, or under 

which California citizens are to vote next | pressure of pension groups, promises have been 
month, is condemned by most commenting news- , made; but when the test comes there can be no 
papers as threatening disaster to the finances of | doubt that the decision of the retailers’ organ- 
the State. ization will prevail.” 

Says the Santa Monica (Calif.) Outlook 
(Ind.): “Not only would its pretended bene- 
ficiaries be given a gold brick—everyone else in 
the State would suffer serious financial loss, the 
risk of losing their present employment and se- 
curity.” 


“All crackpot schemes of the kind must 
eventually shatter themselves—or shatter the 
State’s finances,” warns the Jamestown (N. Y.) 
Post (Ind.), 


“Redemption of unstamped warrants,” asserts 


NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


AN 


Ca 


| STRONG 


CARRY 
MBARGO 


the San Francisco Chronicle (Rep.), “at face 
value, promised by the “ham and egg” promot- 
ers, would be simply giving away the State's 
money for nothing. It could not last long.” | 


“The best way to prove the futility of such 
plans,” declares the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer 
Press (Ind.), “would be to try them out for a 
year or two, but unfortunately this method 
doubtless would bring bankruptcy or at least 
serious financial difficulties for even the next 
generation of taxpayers. The alternative is 
for the voters to defeat such plans by such a 
majority that they will not soon be revived.” 

“The statement is bluntly made,” according 
to the Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Telegram 
(Ind.), “that California stores will not accept 
unvalidated ‘Ham and Eggs’ warrants in pay- 
ment for merchandise. There may be a few ex- 


>> 
4 


14, 
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The New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), com- 
ments: “California apparently is determined 
to continue as the nation’s greatest producer of 
crackpot ideas. 


» 7 * 
~s 


- 


It has been the spawning 
ground of all manner ‘of ‘uplifts’ and ‘reforms’ “ 
and is still the happy hunting ground for advo- 
cates of social panaceas. | 


“What concerns the rest of the country is the at 
possible effect on the rest of the nation if Cali- 
fornia’s crackpots win.” 


- HERE ARE SOME OF THEM 


Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


Cartoonist Warren in the Buffalo Evening News 
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RIVAL LABOR CHIEFS APPRAISE TI!E FUTURE 


continued From Page 8.] 


sour during the year. 


nermore. the legislation giving la- 


Fur- 


fooled by high-sounding platie 
nor the right of collective bargain- consumption in this country is ag- | tial reduction of the capital gains | eral occasions made public, labor's cal and aay leadership to as- | tudes or dark subterfuges. “Rhetoric 
> and protecting workers against gravated. More than that since it | tax and the repeal of the undis- | Willingness to meet around the table | Sert, itself. The time is short, to be | is not enough. The proof they dee 
os -shops has been under’ most is usually the skilled worker with the | tributed profits tax. This has been | with government and industry to | sure. But that is not an obstacle to | mand from those who waquld exere 
severe attack, aS has been pointed higher rate of pay who is replaced | simply to take two grains of sand | join in a common effort to achieve | those who sincerely want to solve | cise leadership is steady jobs. 
yt im other places in this report. by machine operators at lower’ wage | out of the scales on the side of the (_=—_=_= —————___—___ — sa 
That an increased proportion rates, there is a further tendency | common people and add them On | 
of the national income should go to to reduce the relative average wage the already over-laden side of great | Bi SE Oe F 
-wive consumers was pointed out income. | wealth. a 
ys; year. The trend during the 4. No move has been made tore-| The flow of taxation is being | a 
at nas been in the other direction. | | duce the continuing inflated over- | grained increasingly from the poor | iT 
From May, 1938, to May of this year head costs created by excessive debt and‘those of low income. The na- | ) 
wo index of industrial production burdens on the part of many large _ tional economy can never be healthy q 
sat 17 points while the index of in- corporations. ! yntil a real and substantial adjust- | ¥ 
come given to all employees increas- 9. It is more and more clear that | ment is made which derives most of | : 
ed during the same period only from one of the changes that is most es- | the tax-income from taxes based i, 
n9.5 to 82.9, that is, less than four sential to the stabilization of our | upon ability to pay, largely out of . 
points | -Wide World economy is a drastic revision of the | that income otherwise withheld 


1: was further pointed out that 
the Federal Government must make 
g substantial contribution to pur- 
power by its expenditures 
and that expenditures which would 
accomplish this best were those 
which direct the largest proportion 
of funds to consumers. 


chasing 


Replacement of Men 
By New Machines 
Although Federal 
planned for the present fiscal year 
ly more than those of the 


ht 
al re slign L 


disbursements | 


past year. $9,902,000,000 as compared | 


+o $9,408,000,009 in the previous fis- 
cal year, the amount of Government 
fynds which will go immediately to 
workers for purchasing power has 
been substantially reduced. In place 
of expeditures for such agencies as 
WPA and’ PWA, there have been pro- 
vided expenditures for armaments 
which offer far less employment per 
dollar and which take a consider- 
ably longer time to reach the con- 
sumer 

At the 1938 convention the CIO 


automobile, mining, 


urged that all the national defence © 


expenditures be made above and 


‘likelihood that more jobs will be 
for WPA and for social services. available in manufacturing unless 


advice was not taken. 
3. Last year’s report 


indicated | 


that provisions needed to be made | 


so that 


the beneficial effects of wage > 


raises or decreased hours should not | 


be wiped out by the too rapid re- 
placement of men by machines. 
There is every indication that dur- 
ing the past year technological dis- 
placements have moved forward 
with Increased acceleration. 

The beginning of operations of 
new mills in the steel industry has 
thrown out of work a number of 
sieel workers estimated at not less 
phan 85,000. At least six substan- 


OFFICIAL OUTLOOK 


For Secretary of Labor Frances 

Perkins, rising reemployment might 

well take some of the edge from the 

gloomy outlook described by some 
labor leaders. 


tial cities which were once centers 


‘of steel manufacturing are now left 
without one single major source of 
employment. .The~ production of 
each worker in one of the largest 
steel firms rose by 34 per cent, from 
7.34 tons per worker in the fourth 
quarter of 1937 to 9.84 tons in the 
same quarter, 1938. Similar move- 
ments have been reported in the 
rubber, rayon, 
electric manufacturing and other 
industries. The Federal 
ment has not taken one step to cope 
with this tragic trend. 

The terrible import of these facts 
is disclosed by a statement introduc- 
ing a recent study made by the WPA 
on “Production, Employment and 


Govern- | 


Productivity” in manufacturing in- | 


dustries: “There is every indica- 


tion that output per man-hour in) 


manufacturing industries will con- 
tinue to increase, and there is little 


there is a substantial gain in produc- 


tion or a further decrease in work- | 


ing hours. Therefore, our manufac- 
turing industries are not again like- 
ly to serve as a reservoir of jobs for 
the growing labor supply of the na- 
tion.” 

As machines representing capital 
investment replace workers there is 
also inevitably assigned a larger 
proportion of the output of industry 
to the machfMmes and to capital than 
to labor. In substance that means 
that as technological changes take 
place an increasing proportion of 
our national income goes to capital 


and a decreasing proportion to la- + 


bor. 


By this trend the chronic under- | 


tax structure. There has been an 
increasing tendency for the last few 
years for the income of governments, 
Federal, State and local, to be drawn 
more and more from the pockets of 
the small consumers. The past year 
has seen no reversal of this trend. 
Indeed, there has been an intensi- 
fication of it. 


Large Part of Taxes 


Bear on Consumption 

It has been reliably estimated that 
of all the Federal revenue collected 
in 1929, 30.2 per cent came from 
taxes bearing primarily upon con- 
sumption, such as excise taxes, cus- 
toms, tobacco and liquor taxes and 
69.8 per cent came from other taxes, 
such as those on corporate incomes. 
incomes above $5,000 per year, es- 
tates and gifts. 

By 1938 the percentage of taxes 


bearing primarily upon consumption © 


was 51.3 per cent and the other 
taxes constituted only 48.7 per cent 
of the total tax income. In 1938 
there were taxes of $1,503,000,000 
collected from the payrolls of work- 
ers. 

In 1929 this tax did not exist. The 
same trend has arisen in state and 
local taxes. There the mushroom 
growth of general sales taxes, liquor 
and tobacco taxes in the last few 
years is an evil sign. 

The existence of huge quantities 
of tax-exempt, government securi- 
ties has been one of the serious 
deterrents to the use of large for- 
tunes in private investment. It has 
become safer and more profitable 
for great fortunes to be placed in 
tax-exempt securities rather than in 
securities which are taxable or, in 
other words, industrial securities 
even though the yields from the lat- 
ter should be at exceptionally high 
rates. 


For instance, 
“square deal” and a 


the railroad 
“fair field.” 


interests ask for a 


————]_ One of a series of messages on the national transportation situation. |f 


RAILROADS, AIRWAYS, WATERWAYS and HIGHWAY HAULAGE 


These are the four great forms of transportation in the United States. 
In discussing them, it is so easy to indulge in emotional thinking. 


pay the cost of transportation—a cost that is hid- 


But they stop 
with these appeals to the emotions. Since they 
have not been specific, it seems fair to ask just 
what is the railroad idea of a square deal. Is it 
the thought of railroad leaders that all other trans- 
portation agencies be burdened with arbitrary 
taxes and restrictions—the sole purpose being to 
place all forms of haulage before the people on 
an equal basis? Eventually, then, the people 
would find little to choose between the transpor- 
tation agencies—rates, efficiency and speed of 
service would all be about the same. All forms of 
transportation would be pulled down to the level 
of the slowest, most expensive system of haulage. 
In what other way could we have equality be- 
tween the railroads, airways, waterways and 
highway haulage—with operating conditions and 
problems so widely different in each? 


HOW ABOUT A SQUARE DEAL 
FOR THE PEOPLE? 


In all of the demands for special consideration by 
transportation interests, how many speeches have 
you heard or how many articles or advertisements 
have you read—in which a square deal was de- 
manded for the people, the general public? Who 
comes first—the transportation agencies or the 
people? Shall private interests be served to guar- 
antee profits for them or shall the public interest 
be served? 


TRANSPORTATION IS ONE 
OF YOUR EXPENSES 


Every time you pay out a dollar for merchan- 
dise or materials, about 25c of your dollar goes to 


den in the purchase price. Do you want this cost 
of haulage increased so that your living expenses 
will go higher? If you do, then you will listen 
with favor to the demands for more rigid regula- 
tion and more burdensome taxes upon the new, 
modern form of transportation known as highway 
haulage. If you want to see the cost of doing 
business and your own living costs held down and 
further reduced, then you will oppose all appeals 
that are aimed at highway haulage to cripple it, 
slow it down, rob it of its tremendous inherent 


‘ advantages. 


COMPETITION IS GOOD FOR ALL 


The railroads once had a transportation monopoly. 
Regulation, therefore, became necessary. This 
regulation was provided to protect the users, the 
shippers, the public—not the railroads. 


Now that the railroads no longer enjoy a mo- 
nopoly, shrewd efforts are being made to depart 
from the fundamental American principle of regu- 
lation. The idea is to bring about regulation that 
will put the welfare of the railroads ahead of the 
welfare of the people! 


It is an attempt to solve the railroad problems 
through having society legislated to meet the 
needs of the railroads—instead of adjusting rail- 
road operations to the needs of society. 


Competition is not particularly welcomed by 
some of us. But it’s good for all of us. It’s the only 
insurance of a square deal to the public. Let 
competition continue! 


Freedom of the highways is a basic human right. 


Every form of transportation should be allowed 
to develop freely. 

All persons should have equality in the use of 
the highways in the pursuit of a livelihood. 
As road bonds are retired and as basic improve- 
ments involving non-recurrent costs are made 
in the highway system, the taxes on motorists 

should be reduced. 


Special motor vehicle tax funds should be dedi- 
cated wholly to highway purposes. 

Ports-of-entry and other highway barriers to in- 
terstate movement of motor vehicles should be 
removed, 

The motor vehicle has jiciieeeen transpor- 
tation to fit the special needs of the individual, 

Safety requirements alone should be the measure 
of motor vehicle weight and size limitations. 


The right of the public to freedom of choice 
of transportation methods should be preserved! 


World's Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Truck-Trailers 


-FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ¢ DETROIT 


* Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


The only major changes in the 
Federal tax structure during the 
past two years have been a substan- 


from active purchasing. 


Problem of Stabilizing 


The Farmer’s Income 


6. The stabilization of farm in- 
come appears now even more remote 
than it did at the time last year 
when it was pointed out how neces- 
sary such stabilization was to the 
general economy. 


There has been no measure pro- 
vided effectively to meet the extent 
of the farm tenancy and sharecrop- 
per problem. Nor has there been 
any surcease in the flood of desti- 
tute farm workers which press upon 
the labor market and the American 
wage level. 

7. No progress can be reported in 
the adjustment and control of credit 
by the government. 

It is perfectly obvious that the 
past year has seen a substantial halt 
in any steps towards a progressive 
economic program. There is every 
indication, and labor believes , pro- 
foundly, that if such a program were 
tried with vigor and courage and 
good faith, it would be successful. 

In the meanwhile the national 
economy is sliding into a most seri- 
Ous condition. It is now clear that 
it is possible for the most important 
part of American industry to oper- 
ate with a substantial and wholly 
Satisfactory profit in the face of a 


national unemployment of 12,000,000 | 


workers. A computation of the prof- 


its of the leading corporations for | 


the first half year of 1939 by a con- 
servative banking 
their average profit at 7.1 per cent, 
a most satisfactory figure. One of 
the largest automobile firms was re- 


firm estimates | 


ported to be making profits at the | 
rate of 19.7 per cent, 21 automobile | 


equipment firms at the rate of 11 
per cent, 6 aircraft and parts firms 
averaged a rate of profit of 24.6 per 
cent. 


An Active Industry 
With Millions Jobless 


A number of serious consequences 
arise out of this condition. For the 


first time in our economic history it | 


has become possible for the major 
part of American industry to oper- 
ate with full satisfaction while a 
quarter of the working population 
is unemployed. 

That means substantially that the 
economic interest of the most pow- 


erful industry in the world is well | 


served without the reemployment 
of the great army of American un- 
employed. It is now no longer worth 
their while to seek a program to re- 
employ these workers. Their only 
concerm now is to see that the care 
of the unemployed constitutes as 
small a burden as possible upon in- 
dustry. There is danger, therefore, 
that the whole weight of America’s 
industry will be thrown against 


making any kind of adequate pro- 
| vision for our unemployed. | 


It is now clearly evident that 
through the monopoly control of 
prices and of the market and 
through replacement of men by ma- 
chines it is possible for three-quar- 


ters of the American population to | 


live in relative prosperity while one- 
quarter is exiled to economic slavery. 
It is as though we should decide to 
cut from our nation all the New 
England States, New York and New 


Jersey and sink them with their | 


population in an economic sea. 
Labor holds that the first call 
upon the nation, upon its people and 
its industry is to return its unem- 
ployed permanently to the economy. 
We have a nation rich enough and 
productive enough and an industry 
efficient enough to produce today 
sufficient to provide a minimum in- 
come of from three to five thousand 
dollars a year for every worker. That 
we have not done so must either be 
described as a reflection upon our 
energy and intelligence or a terrific 


indictment of our national political | 


and industrial leagership. 

Labor has outlined a program 
which it believes can bring a state 
of secure prosperity. It has never 
really been tried. That program 
constitutes a challenge which must 
be answered by the nation. 

A temporary boom built upon the 
creation of inventories in anticipa- 
tion of large war orders is not what 
labor considers a solution to unem- 
ployment. Such a boom carries in it 
the seeds of a depression made more 
terrible by the aftermath of war. 
Labor will not forget the responsi- 


our national problems by coopera- 
tive effort. 

The workers and the citizens of 
this country now Know that they can 
_ judge the temper and the quality 

of our national leadership by the 

response it makes to the challenge 
of economic chaos. People will not 


economic stability and full meter | 
ment. We have urged with deepest 
sincerity the pressing necessity of | 
establishing a program of coopera- 
tion. We have offered the best men 
we have to join in consu.tation. 
There has been no reply to our of- 
fers. 


bility of our national leaders to so 
adjust our economy that increased 
employment and production due to 
war booms will not be the prelude 
to a complete economic breakdown 
of our nation. 


Your President, President 
Murray and Vice President Hillman 


have during the past year upon sev- 


Vice 


There is still time for real polici- | 


FIVE NEW 


CADILLACS 


WITH PRICES STARTING AT 


TWO NEW | 


LA 


WITH PRICES STARTING AT 


*And up, delivered at Transportation based on rates; state taxes (ifany), end 
accessories—extra, Prices subject to change without notice. 
\ 

OR A COMPLETE PICTURE of all that’s finest in 

motoring for 1940, come see the new Cadil- 
lacs and LaSalles—on display today. Q There are 
two larger, more powerful, and more economi- 
cal LaSalles—a completely new Cadillac—and 
four new Cadillac-Fleetwoods. ‘Their brilliant 
2 styling, unreserved luxury, enhanced riding and 


handling ease, and mighty Cadillac V-8 engines 
make them the unquestioned leaders, in every 
phase of motoring, for all price groups above a 
thousand dollars. QIt is useless to attempt a de- 
scription of these seven superb cars. Only a look 
and a ride can demonstrate their true greatness. 
Q Why not make a personal investigation—today? 


SEE YOUR NEAREST CADILLAC-LaSALLE DEALER 


“Friendly 
Great Gasoline 


“Thanks for Stopping,” says the young man’s friendly smile... and 
his service shows he means it! 


lf You Like Courteous Attendants — clean stations and washrooms — 
prompt service for tires, radiator and windshield... 


lf You Want Gasoline in which pick-up, power, mileage and smooth- 
ness have been balanced to perfection... 


—make it a rule to stop at Mobilgas Dealers! There you'll get famous 
“Friendly Service”..and Mobilgas “Balanced Performance!” 


Stop at the Sign of 


Friendly Service 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


obilgas 
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+ AUTOS AND DEFENSE: FROM HORSES TO ME 


NE hot night in May- twenty-two + to maneuver entirely on foot, speed 


years ago two men in a Wasn- 
ington, D. C., hotei room Segan work 
on what proved to be the automobile 
industrv’s best known contrioution 
to America’s winning of the Worid 


War. 
Sleeves rolled up, ties loosened, 
two crack mechanical engineers 


started drawing plans for the Lib- 


Growth of auto industry's 
part in national defense. 
From blueprint to moto- 
mechanized army. 


erty engine, power unit that pushed 
hundreds of American and Ailliea 
planes to victory in France. 

It was May 29, 1917, and Americé 
had been at war with Germany some 
seven weeks. Six weeks later the 
first Liberty engine was delivered to 
Army experts in Washington, estab- 
lishing a record for design and pro- 
duciion of an airplane motor. 

Today, paper-littered, smoke-filled 
hotel rooms in the nation’s capital 
could tell the same sort of story, in 
modern language, of automobile in- 
dustry representatives preparing to 
take a leading part in national de- 
fense, if their country calls. 

Auto executives have been making 
frequent visits to Washington, con- 
ferring with Assistant Secretary of 
War Louis Johnson and with other 
officials in charge of this country’s 
Industrial Mobilization Plan. 


Army Planners Assign 
Tasks to Industry 


leaders hear what role in national 
defense has been assigned to them 
by the Army’s planners. Details of 
educational orders, designed to train 
plants in producing specialized mili- 
tary equipment, are explained. Pro- 
duction capacity of auto plants is 
gauged. Labor supply, raw mate- 
rials supply, all these factors are 
carefully checked with Army special- 
ists. 

Auto makers are enrolling in 
America’s largest arm of defense, in- 
dustrial mobilization. | 


If there were no automobile in- 
dustry, American soldiers would have 


_of the War Industries Board. 


of the Army would be cut to about 
one-tenth its present rate. Heavy 
artillery would become almost use- 
less, supply would bog back into the 
days of horse traction, mechanized 
warfare would become an impossi- 
bility. 

In other words, the automobile in- 
dustry is almost indispensable to a 
modern system of national defense. 

Nevertheless, its leaders have some 
uncomplimentary things to say 
apout war. 


War Is No Boon 
To Auto Makers 


The industry believes that war 
would be no boon to automobile 
manufacturers. 

For support of this contention, 
automobile makers point to the se- 
vere controls imposed on them dur- 
ing. the last war. 

Monitor of the entire industry 
after April, 1917, until the war ended, 
was the Automotive Products Section 
Its 


_ jurisdiction covered manufacture of 
' automobiles, airplane engines, tanks, 


marine-gas engines, 
motor cycles and bicycles. 
As the war progressed, the War In- 


| dustries Board imposed stronger and 


dustry’s 


i 


stronger restrictions on the auto in- 
freedom of action until, 
midway in 1918, passenger car pro- 


duction was ordered curtailed to 
about 50 per cent of normal. 


No one at that time knew how 


| long the war in Europe might last, 


what demands might be made on 
supplies of iron, steel, rubber and 
other vital raw materials. 
Consequently in August, 1918, the 
automobile industry was required 


| (1) to submit sworn inventories of 
At these conferences the industry’s | 


the value of materials on hand, 
val'y> of materials required to bal- 


ance stocks, tonnage of steel on hand 


and tonnage required 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to balance 
stocks; (2) to state how many cars 
could be built from the above stocks 
when balanced; (3) to submit pro- 
duction figures for 1916, 1917 and 
1918. 

Then each manufacturer was noti- 
fied how many cars he could build 
and he was issued a certificate to 
purchase added raw material sup- 
plies. 

In addition, the manufacturer had 
to submit monthly reports on the 
number of finished cars on hand, 


armored cars, | 


+ 


Photos by U. S. Army Signal Corps. 


Typical of the way in which the Army is rapidly motorizing its equipment: Top photo shows tradi- 


tional scene of field artillery in action, horses drawing arms and men. 


truck-drawn battery used for towing a 75 mm. gun. 


Bottom photo reveals a light 


number of finished cars produced 4 Government would receive power to# Though defense preparations are 


during the month, number of cars 
delivered to the Government during 
the month and number delivered to 
civilians. 

These restrictions, which applied 
to manufacturers of accessories and 
spare parts as well, were removed 
after the Armistice. They sufficed, 
however, to show the _ industry’s 
leaders what to expect from war. 

Tight as. these controls were, re- 
strictions planned for in the Army’s 
current Industrial Mobilization Plan 
might be much tighter. 


The plan, as now outlined, would 
provide for almost complete Gov- 
ernment control over prices, market- 
ing, purchase of raw materials, pro- 
duction and hiring of labor. The 


decree precedence of orders, type of 
goods to be manufactured and dis- 
position of supplies. Industries, 
heads of industries and employes 
could all be called for national 
service. 


In addition, Congressmen have 
prepared bills that would take the 


profit out of war, declare a holiday 
on the profits system in time of na- 
tional emergency. The possibility is 
that these bills might pass if the 
nation went to war, the automobile 
industry might be affected by new, 
steep taxes. The industry’s leaders 
believe that peace is much more 
favorable to, continued healthy 
growth of their business than war 
could possibly be. 


M 


DARLING 


.. | Never Saw So Much Beauty and 
Luxury in a Car Priced As Low as Dodge!" 


— Even Bigger, Even Roomier...Yet Still Just a Few Dollars More Than a Small Car! 


FULL-FLOAT- 
ING RIDE! 
Wheelbase 15 
wheels 
are moved back- 
ward, seats for- 
ward. Now all 
passengers ride 
in the “Comfort 
Zone” between 


the axles! 


SCOTCH “DYNA. 
MITE!’ That's what 
we call this amazing 
1940 Dodge engine with 
its flashing performance 
and sensational gas and 
oil economy— built to 
Save you money every 
mile you drive! 


F YOU haven’t already seen the 
1940 Dodge, don’t put off the ex- 
perience another day! You’ll see a 
great car—a car that is so packed 
with value that you’ll be amazed 
that Dodge can be priced so low! 


This new Dodge is more than 
just a new model — it’s an entirely 
new automobile! It’s even bigger 
and roomier than last year—longer 


NEW “AIRFOAM”’ seat 
cushions in all Dodge Deluxe 
models gives you unsur- 
passed motoring comfort! 


wheelbase —wider seats, both front 
and rear! 


And don’t forget the new Dodge 
Full-Floating Ride! Words alone 
can’t describe it. You’ve simply got 
to experience it yourself! 


So, by all means have your Dodge 
dealer demonstrate the Full-Float- 
ing Ride as soon as possible. He’ll 
be only too glad to have you prove 
for yourself that this 1940 Luxury 
Liner is by far the greatest car 
value that Dodge has ever offered! 


Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Network, 
Thursdays, 9 to 10 P. M., Eastern Standard Time 


going on apace in the automobile 
shops, the industry already has per- 
formed a large part of its job as 
supplier of mobile power to the na- 
tion’s Army and Navy. 

Parked in the nation’s garages to- 
day and rolling on its roads are 4,- 
400,000 trucks, compared with 326,- 
000 trucks in 1917. If war should 
create a sudden demand for mili- 
tary transports this enormous truck 


supply would be used, according to | 


present Army plans. It might not 
be necessary to order a special Army 
fleet of trucks at the outbreak of 
war. 


Detailed blueprints for use of the. 


nation’s present truck supply already 
are worked out in Army offices, it is 
understood in auto industry circles. 

America’s supply of 4,400,000 
trucks has been divided on a sec- 
tional basis, in Army war plans, Re- 


associations have been singled out 
as key men who will act for the 
Army in coordinating military trans- 
port all over the country in case of 
war. 

One important purpose of this 
plan for regional administration of 
the nation’s trucks in war time is to 
avoid unnecessary disruption of 
normal commercial activity, even in 
time of national emergency. 

Trucks are to a modern motorized 
army what shoes were to pre-1914 
armies. The United States is bet- 
ter equipped to produce military 
trucks today than ever before in 
its history. 


Production of Trucks 


Can Rise Rapidly 


The experience of 1917 and 1918 
showed that truck production can 
be quickly stepped up in an emer- 
gency. 

In April of 1917 the Army had 3,- 
039 trucks, 437 autos, 670 motor 
cycles and 12 tractors. 

One and a half years later the 
Army had 85,000 trucks. If produc- 
tion had been maintained at war 
levels after the Armistice and up to 
July 1, 1919, the Army would have 
had 185,000 trucks, 30,000 ambu- 
lances, 40,000 passenger cars, 70,000 
motor cycles and 70,000 bicycles; a 
total vehicle complement, with spare 
parts, of almost 400,000 vehicles 
worth more than $700,000,000. 

In the war months of 1917 and 1918 
motor vehicle plants delivered to the 
Army about 100,000 trucks and 
chassis, of which 54,343 were shipped 
to Europe. 

A barometer of rising pressure by 
truck manufacturers to fill war 
needs, production of commercial ve- 
hicles of all types jumped from 92,- 
000 in the pre-war year 1916 to 128,- 
157 the next year and to 227,250 in 
1918, under full war-time demand. 

Motor vehicle plants today can 
produce, with ease, four times the 
number of trucks turned out during 
the World War peak year. Best pro- 
duction year in the industry’s his- 
tory so far was 1937, when 947,502 
trucks were manufactured. 

But production of trucks is only 
part of what the automobile indus- 
try might be called on to do if war 
came. 

During the World War, factories 
built primarily to serve the auto 
trade were converted to manufac- 
ture gun carriages, gun recoil mech- 
anisms, escort wagons, water carts, 
artillery wheels, litters, 


CHANIZED POWER 


gional vice presidents of trucking bombs, mine anchors, grenades. 


pedo directors, balloon winches d 
many other vital war items. 

It is impossible to gauge in aa. 
vance what another war invojy: 
the United States might mean to : 
industry, but military strates: 
plan to call on auto plants to » 
duce again many of the non- : 
motive items listed above. 

In addition, of course, a large » rt 
of the industry’s plant capaciy 
might be devoted to assembly of 
tanks, combat cars, scout cars. o>. 
servation cars and other mechani» d 
materiel. 

The best-publicized contriby:. n 
of the auto industry durine the 
World War—certainly its most d::. 
tinctively American 
was the Libertv aero motor. 

There is little likelihood, Sav ine 
formed engineers, that auto manu. 
facturers will be called on again jor 
mass production of airplane mo‘ors. 

The reason is that the United 
States entered the World War with. 
out any organized aircraft motor ;.- 
dustry, while today there are a seore 
of firms equipped to make this spe. 
cialized product on a mass basis 

One of the largest auto compa: 
is experimenting with super. 
powered motor, intended for Army 
use, but beyond that there is li::\e 
likelihood that the auto industry as 
a whole will be asked to repeat its 
performance of 1917 and 1918 in pro- 
ducing light-weight internal com- 
bustion engines. 


Could Make Motors. 


For the Air Forces 


If a call should come to the auto 
plants, however, to convert part of 
their production to airplane motors, 
the present likelihood is the indus- 
try could produce as many motors 
as might be called for by the Army 
and Navy in any emergency. Dur- 
ing the World War, from the time 
this country entered until Novem- 
ber 29,1918, cooperation of the en- 
tire auto industry resulted in a total 
output of 15,572 Liberty motors. In 
addition, several European types of 
engines were manufactured in this 
country, bringing the entire aero 
engine output in 19 war months to 
32,240 units. 

The main business of the automo- 
bile industry is to produce and se!] 
passenger cars and commercial ve- 
hicles, a peaceful pursuit. But, if a 
national emergency calls, automo- 
bile manufacturers, like other cit!- 
zens, stand ready to aid in national 
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Shells, depth defense. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GET: 
OUR “WINTER-COAT” 
FULL-PROTECTION SERVICE 


1. Winter-grade CITIES SER- 
VICE or KOOLMOTOR Mo- 
tor Oil. We drain, flush and 
refill the rankcease with 
your choice of these HEAT- 
PROVED motor oils. 


. Complete chassis lubrication. 
Eivery important point pro- 
tected by tough, tenacious 
Trojan lLubricants—assuring 
quiet, comfortable, smooth 
riding, 

. Fresh transmission and dif- 
ferential lubricants. We pre- 
pare these parts to function 


Smoothly in coldest weather 
with Winter-grade Trojan 
Lubricants. 


~ 


The proper quantity of Kold- 

pruf anti-freeze. 

. A complete SAFETY CHECK 

of your car. We check and 

service your tires, battery 
. every part of your car. 


or 


THE 
Your CAR Needs 


For Complete Cold Weather Protection! 


16.000 Cities Service Dealers offer 


you a full Seasonal Conditioning Service 


for convenience ... for thrift... for 


months of carefree driving! 


the colder months 

to come, your car needs : 
our “WINTER COAT” protec- 
tion. Just changing your mo- 
tor oil to a Winter-grade oil 
is not enough. Here’s your 
chance to get complete pro- 
tection economically. Frank- 4 
ly, we'd like to have the job i. 


AT THIS SIGN 


BUY 


of preparing your car for cold 


weather driving, because we 
know that Cities Service pe- 
troleum products are good 
products... that you'll be 
satisfied with this service... 
and when we have your car 


ready for you, you'll know 
that “SERVICE is our mid- 
dle name.” 


YOUR FREE GRANTLAND RICE 
FOOTBALL GUIDE IS READY 
64 pages containing al! the 
dope you need to follow 
teams through the seaso™ 
Every Friday evening on ‘h 
Cities Service Radio Hout 
Grantland Rice picks the "es! 
day's winners. 8 P.M. (E.S.T.) 
over NBC Red Network. 


rhe 


OILS AND GASOLENE 
SERWICE cur middle 
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The War Weal Russia's 


HAND OF WAR TRUMPS 


The United States News 13 


AROUND THE WORLD: SHIFTS OF POWER 
IN BALKANS. ON BALTIC: PEACE HINTS IN CHINA 


» the chief Nazi instruments of ex- 
pansion in the East—grievances of 


News -Lines 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8S. PATENT OFFICE 


GERMANY 


anese-British coalition, while China » 
would come more under Japanese 


One possibility is that Turkey will 


* CHINA 


‘HETHER Europe’s embattled na- , 
\ tions end this tense period in a 
peace dance or a war dance, it may 
well turn out that the dance music | 
is in Russian tempo, composed by | 
Josef Stalin. = | 

Statesmen are now recognizing 
that, whatever plans Fuehrer Hitler | 


ERMANY Baltic 
hastily repatriated. 

If Germany is to expand any 
more, that expansion may have to 
be directed West. 

German ships have been rushing 
to evacuate as many as possible of 
the 62,000 Germans in Latvia, 15,000 
Germans in Estonia and 40,000 in 


states 


German-speaking minorities in 
small European states who claim 
they are oppressed and need the 
“protection” of the Reich. 

x * 


ITALY 


OME watches forming of Bal- 
kan bloc. 


| peace pressure re- 


ported in Chungking. 


A war in the Far East threatening 
British and French interests while 
they are engaged in European war 
is, obviously, undesirable. Conse- 
quently, much importance is placed 
on reports from Chungking that 


control. 

Chinese government circles, how- 
ever, reject any idea of peace just 
now, especially since they learn that 
Russia gave Japan a trouncing in 
the undeclared Mongolian war and 
also since Chinese armies have been 
repulsing Japan in Hunan province. 


sign a non-aggression pact with the 
Soviet, agreeing to close the Darda- 
nelles to all belligerent war vessels. 
By such a move Rumania would 
become a prisoner in the Black Sea, 
its mutual assistance understanding 


with Great Britain would lose all 


meaning. The Dardanelles road to 
eastern Europe would be closed to 


op France is urging the Chiang Kai. eee _ the western Allied powers. 
ene: dig There is a chance for increased | Shek government to conclude peace | | Another possibility is that a Turk- 
|  aremgie minorities have been in the | toiian power in the Balkans if Pre- | with Japan. TURKEY _ ish pledge not to attack Russia would 
Stalin as master of Eu- | ic states for five centuries. mier Mussolini can seize it. Intimated also is a revival of the | ACT talks with Soviet may | destroy the Middle Eastern pact 
, | Furthermore, there is indication A t Rumania, Hun- | Anglo-Japanese friendship treaty © , ; | which leagues together Iraq, Iran 
ropean war dance. Lines | from Fuehrer Hitler himself that the ee ee | affect wide area. | 


of Russian strategy. 


or Prime Minister Chamberlain may 
have, strategy adopted by the Krem- 
lin can completely upset their cal- 
culations. 


The Russian Power 


This view springs from the fol- 
lowing analysis 6f the Russian po- 
sition: 

First, Russia is in a position to ex- 
tend the war area to Scandinavian 
Europe overnight. 

President Roosevelt has recognized 
this by sending a personal plea to 
President Kalinin of the Soviet 
Union, urging that nothing be done 
to disturb Finnish-Soviet relations. 

King Gustaf of Sweden, too, takes 
note of this strategic Soviet advan- 


& EWING, 
A NATION’S PROBLEM 


While Finland, known for the reg- 
ularity of national debt payments to 
the United States, is faced with the 
Russian steam roller, its Minister to 
this natiori, Hjalmar J. Procope. 
calls at the: White House for a 
conference with President Roosevelt. 


well placed to permit continuance 
of a war of attrition between Ger- 
many and Great Britain, meanwhile 
maintaining its own neutrality. 


evacuation process and exchange of 
minorities may extend to southeast- 
ern Europe, where there are, accord- 
ing to German figures, 1,185,000 Ger- 
mans in Russia, 80,000 in Russian 
Poland, 850,000 in Rumania, 600,000 


_in Hungary and 750,000 in Yugo- 


slavia. 
Settling German minorities home 
in the Reich would remove one of 


Russia, would permit continuance of 
the war,Ao Russia’s profit. 

Another factor, however, is that 
Russia is also in a position to end 
the war. 

Firm backing for Chancellor 
Hitler’s peace pleas by Russian 
newspapers last week is a sign that 
Russia’s full weight could be thrown 
behind the German peace offensive. 
Already there are Berlin trial bal- 
loons predicting a German-Russian- 
Italian conference on “appropriate 


—Wide World 
EYES ON THE BALKANS 
Premier Mussolini of Italy, who 
sees a chance for more Italian 


that brought Japan to Britain’s side | 


in the World War. 


Should these two rumors become | 


fact, the result would be that Rus- 
Sia’s freedom of action would be 
hampered in the Far East by a Jap- 


| 
| 


Turkey can be very useful to Rus- 
sia on a broad front, as discussion 
in Moscow between Turkish Foreign 
Minister Saracoglu and Russian 
Premier Molotoff now reveal. 


(Persia), Afghanistan and Turkey. 
Destruction of this agreement would 
mean that Russia could attack Af- 
ghanistan without fear of Turkish 
reprisals. The road from Moscow to 
India would then be open. 


MARQUIS DE MONTCALM 
One of Canada’s Finest 


MOST DELICATE 
OF ALL WHISKIES 


tao in the Balkan area. 
tage, by calling a conference of | . sions of this are seen in the Rus- | Measures”—either to wage war. to ects calories If you are a Scotch drinker, a Rye 
Scandinavian kings and heads of | the bit 
states, to preserve Nordic neutrality sian-Lithuanian agreement return- | the bitter end, or win peace by drinker or a Bourbon drinker — we in- 
9 tf hee ee oes & OE capital threatening a severe war. gary and Yugoslovia to demobilize vite you to try Seagram’s “V.0O.” 
f the Finnish resenta- P some of their armed forces and dick- We are confident ‘vou will find it ‘ 
| mands Of tie presen’4- | move has won sympathy for the | eace Hopes Dimmed ering between Rumania and Bul- , 
: tive in Moscow, ok hoy rece Soviets in Lithuania and it is re- | Outspoken words of French Pre- | garia to do the same thing, may lighter tasting, finer and more deli- 
ported that Russia may help Lithu-  mier Daladier last week, rejecting | presage a firmly neutral bloc in cate than any whisky you have 
: isiands, #inn foe ania fortify its southern border any peace on Hitler’s terms, plus | Balkan state d—j 
‘Finland and naval stations on the an states. ever tasted — irrespective of its 
Ob against Germany, perhaps may even | Prime Minister Chamberlain’s decla- ice. “V.0.” j 
Finnish coast, the Finns are pre- | pack Lithuanian demands for re- | ration in Parliament that the Italv’s Ambitions ee a 
e pared to offer some resistance. turn of Memel. -whi y S f the blender’ 
’ ch Germany | present German government is a Italy-is reported to be angling for terpiece of the biender s art 
seized last spring. bar to peace, certain] Fi 
Play Off Both Sides _ cane leadership of this bloc with the si- Canada’s Finest. 
urther, Russia could promote war | P | lent encouragement of France and 
2 With an undetermined number of _ among the German and British | sequent German statement that Great Britai 
¥ Soviet troops on their borders, Finns | rivals by selling goods impartially to | Chamberlain rejected Hitler’s “out- ‘aus a _— t melienaen to 
; are evacuating their cities, have both sides, or even only to Germany. | Stretched hand” for peace and that tall “ _ men ro Always ask for 
called their citizens to national serv- | Announcement of a German-Rus- | therefore “the war is now on in Seagram's “V.O.” 
ce and are taking all precautions. sian agreement to begin exchanging | earnest” makes intensified fighting | by its full name 
It is feared in the Baltic area that | Russian raw materials and food for | seem close at hand. sane "a son, ee in nt a 
Finland may have to resist Russian German manufactured goods, points Russian officials know; however, trade | 
demands, other Scandinavian sta‘es in this direction, even though Rus- | that a Soviet threat at Germany's watt ga un- ~ 
may back up their Finnish partner | sia is believed unable to spare many | back might well make war in the to pull | 
in the Oslo entente, and war may _ goods for Germany. Also the Brit- | West appear risky to Germany, just f infl P sp Seagram's “V.O.” Canadian. Rare old blended Canadian whisky. Distilled, aged and blended under the supervision of the Canadian 
. spread over the northern countries | ish-Russian agreement to swap tin | as a Soviet threat to aid Germany " 5 mlocen with the aid of Turkey Government. This whisky is 6 years old. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation. Offices: New York. 
i which managed to escape involve- | and rubber for Russian wood, to be | in attacking the Allies might result wt — 
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Dont take yourself 
for Granted ... 707 yer! 
F YOU believe you’ve done every- speed to pass laggard cars, and it’s shock absorbers and synchronized 
thing twice . . . don’t give up hope. ‘‘terrific’’! springs in rear. 
== Because, today something can make At your knee is a mysterious dial— | And nothing can prepare you for the 
wT .: == your thrill-worn pulse beat like a just turn it, and October turns to feel of it! 
; = Just look for a silent, flying, flashing new ‘Weather Eye’’ magic, exclu- From new Sealed Beam headlights to 
\ something, shaped like a silver bul- sively Nash—and no more dusty convertible bed in back for week- 
\ = let... that’s called the 1940 Nash. days or chilly nights for you. ends... the 1940 Nash is made 
L—¥ | And when you take the wheel, don’t Then head for the roughest road — for fun! an 
a = Ui | ask —‘*What’ll she do—.’’ Just tap lay two gentle fingers onthe wheel, —_{t puts a thrill even into saving mon- 
S | | that throttle and hold your hat. and watch and feel what happens! ey, with the engine that won hon- 
iH As a hundred-odd horses go silently The bobbing hood . . . the jerking ors in the Gilmore- Y osemite econ- 
\\ ) tearing out, you'll realize this Nash wheel . . . the thumping seat... omy run... 21.25 miles to the 
Hy A | manifold-sealed engine is some- the dizzy sway... they’re gone! gallon! Mis 
U (lh i NG _ thing new in power! Smooth and straight as an arrow, in Fact is—the only thing commonplace iF 
————— The road unreels itself . . . hills mys- flying-feather silence—you rush about it is the price—mext to the ‘i 
ee teriously flatten out. forward to your goal. lowest! 0 Le 
Then a Fourth Speed Forward cuts We've coined a name for it.:.‘'Ar- So why put up with your present car 
Zz in... and you get a new surprise. row-Flight’’ Ride... because it when you can trade it for a glamor- ‘ 
wi MUL weasel, For in that extra gear is the new has never heen used in a car before ous new Nash? See your Nash ; 
3 Nash ‘‘overtake’’—a sprinting —soft coil springs in front, giant dealer now! ‘- 
MEW 
They Call It “Yankee Ingenuity” — ! 
HERE ought to be some better way...'’ helped us get better refrigerator cabinets, re- 
says Bill Merrill. And it bothers him so placing wood with steel, and a brand-new way ‘b 
much that he has to do something about it.  toeliminate garbage, by the Disposall, or “‘elece 
That's the kind of a fellow he is. During his 39 tric pig,’ that macerates kitchen waste and §§§| 
iCE years with General Electric he has been finding | washes it down the sewer. “Yankee ingenuity?’’ 
DY “better ways’’—and you and I have benefited. Bill hails from Maine! 
he That's why, today, he is head of the Works In General Electric there are hundreds of men 
the Laboratory at the G-E Schenectady plant. who, like Bill Merrill, are developing new a | @ SO oe 
How have we benefited? Well, for example, by products, finding ways to improve and make all 
hetter and cheaper paper, because Bill helped in products less expensive. It’s these ‘Bill Merrills, 
he ' . te. ord . NiW LOWER PRICES This 1940 Deluxe Nash LaFayette Sedan costs only $875.00, delivered at factory, standard equipment and Federal taxes included, 
ext Many ingenious ways to apply electricity to along with thousands of skilled workers through- Steering-Post Gearshift, the new Hi-Test Safety Glass, Sealed Beam Headlights, and Canda Cloth Upholstery are standard on all models, 
T) papermaking. During the World War period, he out industry, who make it possible for vou and The Weather Eye conditioned air system, Fourth Speed Forward, White Sidewall Tires and Rear Wheel-shields are optional extras. 1800 dealers offer nation-wide service. 
helped Uncle Sam out of a hole by showing me to have more of the things we want and 


On the other hand, Russia is also 


| Scandinavian ships chartered by ' 


London and Paris. 


him how to cast anchor chain by the ton 


instead of forging it a link at a time. His ideas 


need. Bill's slogan, too, is More Goods for More 
People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 


for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL &@ ELECTRIC 


an. 


DELIVERED AT 
FACTORY 


Includes Standard Equip- 
ment and Federal Taxes ||| 


Why Don’t You Trade Your Car in on a New Nash? 


SEE YOUR NEAREST 
NASH DEALER 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
as low as li 
| $ / 
| 
/ 
j 
/ 
| 


as 


reached an aggregate of 5,016,437 
units, a figure high second only to 


the 5,621,045 unit production of 1929. | 


In fact, the industry is determined 
to guard against any such result as 
the overproduction of 1937, a year 
which saw a blossoming business 
boom degenerate into the recession, 
with a drop in new car sales and the 
consideration of various plans to rid 
the streets and highways of ancient 
vehicles to provide market for used 
cars which piled up upon dealers. 

The figures of the Automobile 


Manufacturers Association show that | 
in 1938 there was a drop of 47.7 per | 


cent in output of new cars and trucks 
contrasted with 1937—a decrease 
from 5,016,437 to 2,655,171; one which 
meant hardship to workmen, be- 
cause of curtailed hours of labor, and 
which placed a strain upon the fin- 
ances of some of the smaller produc- 
ing companies. 


Of course, the 1938 
figure was in excess of those which 
marked the dark years of 1932 and 
1933, when all America was tighten- 
ing its belt and few persons were 
buying anything except absolute 
necessities; new cars, in most cases, 


being purchased only in cases where — 
the old one simply refused to do a |, 


mile of additional duty. In 1932, the 
production figures dropped to 1,431,- 
467 and in 1933 they were 1,985,909, 
the only years since 1921 that fewer 


than 2,000,000 new paS3enger cars | 
and trucks were put out by United | 


States and Canadian plants. 


Enormous Production 
Of the Recent Years 


It is a long leap from the 4,192 unit 
production of the automobile in- 


dustry back in 1900 to an annual out- | 


turn of two, three, four or five million 
units a year. The 1,000,000 mark was 
crossed in 1916, a year when war 
orders from the British and French 
helped and a year when American 


citizens began to feel like spending | 


more liberally because of war-bred 


prosperity. It also was a year when | 


-models were improved substantially, 


and automobiles had greater appeal | 


to feminine fancy than they had had 
previously. 


The 2,000,000 mark was exceeded | 
in 1920 and with the exceptions of | 


1921, 1932 and 1933 production has 
not fallen below that figure since: 
three years leveling above 3,000,000: 
six years being in the 4,000,000 range, 
and two years exceeding 5,000,000. 


So much for the production rec- | 
ords of the past and a forecast of | 


the immediate future. 

There is a combination of factors 
which make up the basis of the 
optimistic outlook for the automo- 
bile industry for 1940. 


In the first place, the economy of | 
the United States is considered to be | 


on a firmer basis than it has been in 
several years. Discounting the war 
in Europe, the fundamentals here 
appear to be implanted solidly. Many | 
economists agree that there was an 
upturn in general business here be- 


actual reversal 
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fore the outbreak of war. This up- 
turn is expected to be gradual and 
continue until after the first of the 
year. Any recession in industrial 
activity after that will be because 
inventories are well stocked and will 
not be of a sharp nature—nothing 
like a depression—in the opinion of a 
majority of the students of trends. 

For another thing, the accretion 
in population each year brings into 
the automobile-using age groups 
some 400,000 persons, and with a 
transportation -conscious citizenry 
this factor alone accentuates the de- 
mand for new cars. 


Again, but along the same general 
line of thought, public schools in a 
number of States have started classes 
in automobile driving. This is being 
done as part of a safety campaign, 
to educate the young in the proper 
handling of automobiles by teaching 
them elements which make for 
danger hazards and bringing home 
to them the tremenduous power 
they control when at the steering 
wheel of a car. But, also, it has the 
natural result of creating desire to 
own a Car. 


Industry Ever Improving 
The Models Offered 


The new models of 1940 have re- 
finements added to those which ap- 
peared in the trends of a body design 


| a year ago, thus relegating farther 


into the past the models of, not 1939, 
but rather those of 1936-37. In other 
words, the natural desire to possess 


the latest, so as not to be conspicuous | 
With using a machine which still 


+ companies 


may be perfectly good mechanically | 


but which marks 


While to the male contingent an 
automobile may mean transportation 
and the “old bus” may be entirely 
satisfactory so long as it performs 
well, the feminine eye views an auto- 
mobile as it does millinery; if it isn’t 
up-to-date in appearance there is a 
sort of let-down feeling. 

For another thing, automobile fin- 
ance companies have made changes 


its age ‘by its | 
design, will add its weight to the 
_ disposition of cars. 


in their terms and in harmony with | 
manufacturers and dealers, and the | 
costs of purchasing with a down | 


payment and the balance on time 
are more clear to the purchaser now 
than heretofore. 
the cars now are advertising, as a 
Selling point, the fact that they 
deliver detailed and itemized state- 
ments of all elements entering into 


_ the buying of a new car. 


The usual seasonal decline in auto- 
mobile sales which sets in 
autumn, was reversed this year by 
demand even if final figures for 
September do not demonstrate an 
in sales. 
reason that a reversal of trend would 
not show in the sales reports would 
be the difficulty experienced by some 


The only’ 


Dealers for some of | 


with | 


| 


Those companies which were able to 
keep their shipping schedules on a 
normal basis following the change 
over from 1939 to 1940 models 
experienced sharply increased retail 
deliveries in September and early 
October. 


For the industry as a whole, factory 
stocks at the beginning of September 
were only 147,000 units, a figure 
which was within 2 per cent of the 
record low for the date, established 
in 1938 when production has been 
held down closely for the year. 


In his quarterly dividend notice to 
stockholders, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
Chairman of the Board of General 
Motors Corporation, asserted “there 
does not appear to be any justifica- 
tion for believing that the automo- 
tive industry has reached the max- 
imum of its growth.” 

Since 1929, Mr. Sloan pointed out, 
registration of passenger cars and 
trucks has increased 10 per cent in 
the United States “indicating the 
extent to which the motor car has 
become a permanent and essential 
part of the daily life of the com- 


munity and the importance placed’ 


upon it as a means of individual 
and commercial transactions.” 

But the rate of increase has been 
lower sinee 1929 than in the decade 
prior to that year, demonstrating the 
influence of national income, Mr. 
Sloan emphasized. 


New Features Mark 
The Models of 1940 


New features have appeared in 
the 1940 models, as has been the 
case each year with the advance of 
engineering .and of design. The 
“streamlined” appearance of bodies 
of passenger cars is carried forward; 
most companies have‘designed bodies 
with more passenger room and also 
with more room in the luggage 
compartments. There is a trend to- 
ward the sunken headlight which 
appeared on some of the 1939 
models. Also, improvements in the 
lighting system are emphasized by 
nearly all makes. 

Mechanically, engine design shows 
perfection rather than notable 
change. 

Buyers are offered in the 1940 
models their choice of control of 
the power unit varying from the gear 
Shift lever attached to the floor, to 
the steering-post gear shift which 
appeared on several makes last year, 
to the “two different types of auto- 
matic power change which may be 
found on some makes and models in 
the new season. 

Safety, comfort and appearance 
are stressed in all lines of the 1940 
cars. Body finish colors run about 
to the same range as in 1939 with 
the purchaser offered wide choice 
but with brighter colors predominat- 
ing over black following the choice 


in supplying demand.+ 


WHAT MOTORS 


DO FOR U. S. PROSPERITY: 


VIEWPOINT OF A LEADER IN INDUSTRY 


By ALVAN MACAULEY + 


President of the Automobile 
Manufacturers’ Association 


OMPETITIVE enterprise in the 
automobile industry again yields 
dividends to the American public in 
the 1940 models now on the market. 
Emphatically, two things stand out 
this season: Every company has 
built more user-value into its prod- 
ucts, and prices have remained 
down. On many cars buyers will 
find a lower price tag than last year. 
A look over the new models will 
show that the makers have under- 
taken a wide variety of improve- 
ments over last year’s cars. All new 
cars show refinements for conveni- 
ence, comfort and safety. Through- 


indicated by buyers in the last two 
seasons. 

The streamlined, sleek effect of 
body designs has heen the subject 
of emphasis in the 1940 cars. Appear- 
ance will be a strong sales point in 
the new cars, for they are lovely to 
gaze upon as ‘vell as comfortable and 
safe to ride in and to operate. 

Automobile shows, tq be held -in 
many cities, will attract millions this 
fall to review the new models and 
make choices for immediate pur- 
chase or to hold in mind until the 
appropriate time arrives. 


The automobile industry looks for 
its greatest future market to the 
low-income groups, naturally. Hence 
the development toward the car of 
low or moderate initial cost and the 
economy of operation. To appeal to 
this group, an automobile should 
give long gas and oil mileage, and, 
importantly it must be mechanically 
perfected so as to keep out of repair 
shops. 


The automobile manufacturing in- | 
dustry does not look for sales of | 
boom size in 1940, nor does it desire | 
to see a boom appear, because it has 
learned that high peaks are followed 
by deep valleys in merchandising the 
product. It does look for a healthy 
increase in sales of 1940 models over 
the 1939 records, and it is basing this 
expectation upon factors considered 
conservative and sound fundamen- 


tally. 


With more to offer for the pur- 
chaser’s dollar than it ever has had 
before, the automobile industry, 
producers and retailers, enters its 
new season with confidence the 
public will respond to merchandise. 


} out will be found construction and 4 


finish planned to give still greater 
durability and service. 

Above all, evidence will be found 
that inventiveness and challenging 


Home market, not war 
profits, means most to 
motor industry, as a manu- 
facturer sees it. 


experimentation for basic improve- 
ments has not ceased. On the con- 
trary, no one can say in looking over 
these cars that the industry has be- 
come static, or that the future of 
progress is limited. 

Along with the competitive strides 
made, the industry this year pre- 
sents a fine product of cooperation 
undertaken in the public interest. 
Car lighting standards far superior 
to those obtainable under many 
State laws in the past are incor- 
porated in the sealed-beam lighting 
system. The new headlight, offered 
on virtually all cars, is the product 
of three years’ research in which all 
motor companies’ engineers partici- 
pated, along with the responsible 
authorities of the States. 


The 1940 National Automobile 
Show opening today is a landmark 
attesting, as perhaps no other single 
event can, the stake this country 
has in keeping open opportunity for 
exercise of initiative and competi- 
tion. 


Decades of Progress 


Due to Competition 


The automobile industry today 
looks ahead from four decades of 
progress—progress achieved through 
constantly accelerated competition 
for the customer’s favor. 


With the rest of the world now 
locked in a grave struggle, with the 
future of freedom for individual 
men and enterprises dimmed in 
many lands, the record of competi- 
tion’s benefits in the motor industry 
of this country is overwhelmingly 
significant. 


For forty years concerns now in 
this industry have had to spend mil- 
lions upon millions annually for 
engineering, for research into im- 
proved products and for methods for 


new and better machinery, to keep 


r its place in the race. 


for markets has prevented any let- 
up in this expenditure for research, 
and has forced rapid introduction of 
every improvement issuing from the 
laboratory. It has compelled stead- 
ily closer figuring on manufacturing 
costs and productive methods. 


Comparisons with forty years ago 
are made meaningless by the revolu- 
tionary change in the vehicle, but 
virtually every one of the manu- 
facturers in business today is selling 
cars at prices which are less than 
one-third the cost of the nearest 
comparable vehicles produced only 
twenty years ago. 


While the public has thus been 


—Underwood & Underwood 


ALVAN MACAULEY 


given the greatest dividend of free | 
enterprise and competition in the | 
motor industry, automobile 
also has shared in remarkable de- | 
gree. The hourly wages of workers 

in automobile manufacturing plants 

today average above 95 cents an 

hour, far above the wage paid in 

comparable plants anywhere else in 

the world. 


At the same time, despite the ex- 
traordinary reduction in price and 
the production economies made nec- 
essary to reach these, the industry 


requires more workers for every 100 | 


cars built today than it did ten 
or twenty years ago. Not a cent of 
the saving to the public has been 


labor | 


The struggle ¢ taken out of labor’s dividends from 


automotive production. 

Government tos, has taken 4 
greatly increased share in taxation. 
The one significant shrinkage has 
been in the element of profit. 


How Public Shares 


Under Free Enterprise 

Not regulation or compulsion »y 
any superior authority, but the com- 
petitive process, has steadily reduced 
the profit margin per car to a poin» 
possible only because, through 1"- 
creased value to the public, the mar- 
ket for motor vehicles has been 
greatly broadened. | 


The American motor industry ha‘ 
established the automobile standard 
for the entire world. Entrance of 1's 
products into’ foreign markets has 
contributed to the opening up of a:! 
lands, and actually set the compet - 
itive pace for the producers of a 
countries. 

Today a major war rages abroad. 

The men in this industry have no 
divided thoughts on war—their one 
idea is to strive for peace and ‘? 
keep war away 
shores. 

The experience of the past as 
clearly demonstrated that the seco 
tiny of an industry such as this 0» 
lies in the enrichment of the lives 0! 
people, not in destruction. 


War Boom No Real 
Benefit to Industry 


Boom conditions based on mani- 
facture of war implements have 
proven equally as: ruinous to indus- 
try as to the welfare of the ave’ ace 
man. Inflation of earnings throus:} 
war conditions, whether those ol 4 
corporation or of labor, are imm°- 
diately offset by inflation of pric’ 
and by onerous taxation, and are 
followed py inevitable reaction. Nie 
have not finished paying for the 14: 
war nor forgotten the trail of bank- 
ruptcy and unemployment of the 
early thirties. 

While the conflict raging abroad 
will necessarily have unfavorable 
repercussions on some automotive 
foreign markets, our industry in 1940 
is prepared to serve a healthy de- 
mand at home and in normal {0 
eign markets, with sustained e™- 
ployment for American workers, 2) 
with its engineering and resca! ‘cn 
departments still at work, as alw ays, 
to improve the motor vehicle for thé 
American people. 


from American. 
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oF FERING into the future, the + 
American automobile industry 1931 1900 
looks for a wholesome growth, in pro- | m z 
duction and in sales, in 1940. Esti- 
mates of the number of new pas- | ee - 
senger ¢ars and motor trucks which | 
will be put into circulation in the | ght 
next year vary as always, but a mean doe! g 
of these calculations yields a figure paneer 
of 4,250,000. 
This figure discounts the impon- n do 
derable factor of the influence of the sineerin 
war in Europe upon production and | 
put ik 
TOTAL CARS MADE 
F 
: Many factors spell opti- 45 0/6 43] F 
0 
| mism for motor industry— | 
| saturation theory discred- 
ited. ... war uses. | 
sales. There is no basis yet upon oe ca as 
which to form a judgment whether _~ 
the demand from belligerent na- 
tions, which can continue shipping orty 
operations, will be for a heavily in- | ix tim 
creased number of trucks especially, 
with some orders for passenger cars ADC MANE ls. 
for use of officers and for ambulance TOTAL CARS MADE nis 8 
service, or whether the lack of mobi- 
lity on the eastern front will hold to | | 
the minimum the demand for all ph 
types for war uses. 
j J 
Also, attention should be directed a 
to the fact that the estimates in- ag 
clude not only the factories in the gos , 
United States but those on Canadian ant 
soil, most of which are in effect sub- wet c 
sidiaries of United States plants. vos ft 
Closing Year Proved ye 
Better than Forecast >a 
The manufacturing industry has figure 0 
advanced this year. Present estimates duce th 
are that the 1939 production of pas- The p 
senger cars and trucks will reach an automo 
aggregate of 3,600,000. If this be so, selves 0 
it would mean a total 200,000 in ex- genuity. 
cess of the mean of the advance were fo 
estimates made a year ago. In other diamete 
words, 1939 has been a better year mud of 
for the new car market than the wagon 
executives of the producing units of 36 i 
foresaw 12 months ago. were 1 
There is no expectation that 1940 — hills. 
will see the total production which | Wi 
was realized in 1937, when output 
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NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE SHOWS: MILESTONES 


IN THE ADVANCE OF INDUSTRY'S EFFICIENCY 


goo at the first National Auto- + 


s»< had to be shown; they would 


nas 
pelieve the “horseless carriages 
would operate only when they saw 
on machines driven around a track, 


Nl 
mobile Show prospective  pur- 


dodging barrels. 

venice week, at the 40th National 
4 ,somobile Show in New York, and 
“« dozens of other cities, brilliant en- 
sineeriNg and skilled craftsmanship 


are taken for cranted. Today the 
public takes the automobile’s me- 


| Fortieth motor car exhi- 
bition shows dominant mo- 
rif is still: Forward! 


chanical qualities for granted—looks 
for value at low prices. 
; Here again the industry scores: 
Forty years ago the car buyer paid 
six tumes as much per pound for his 
venicle as does the buyer of the 1940 
models. Today’s car costs about 26 
cents a pound. 

Forty vears ago the man behind 
the wheel of the chugging car, (it 


didn't have a top, or headlights, or 
windshield, or fenders or bumpers) 
spent 30 cents a mile to Own and ! 
operate his vehicle. Today's car | 


purer spends less than three cents © 


a mile to own and operate an auto- 


mobile. 
Not content with having remade 
‘his nation, economically and social- 


ly, the automobile industry takes as 
‘he theme of its new show an heroic- 
size priestess commanding a 20-foot 
foure of a modern mechanic to pro- 
duce the “miracle car” of today. 

The products on display at today’s 
automobile shows are proofs in them- 
selves of the miracle of industrial in- 
genuity.. The early .car designers 
were forced to build cars with large 
diameter wheels because of the deep 
mud of the roads. Ruts made by 
wagon tracks forced a “tread” width 
of 56 inches. Powerful low gears 
were needed to conquer the steep 
hills. 

With the coming of better roads 
hew requirements were met. The 
torture of bumping cars was elimi- 
nated. Improvements in power and 


Today, as for fifty 
years, the great fol- 


lowing enjoyed by this 
Kentucky “bonded” 
uhiskey makes 


GRAND 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 
WHISKEY 


HEAD OF THE 
BOURBON 


OWAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION. NEW YORK 


Baltimore, Md...... Oct. 21—28 
‘National Motor Truck Show) 


(Automotive Service Industries 
Show) 


Cincinnati, Ohio..... Oct. 16—21 
(Automobile Open House) 
Columbus, Ohio. .Oct. 28—Nov. 4 
(Dealers’ Open House) 


The Nation's Automobile Shows 


OLLOWING is a list of the automobile shows and their 
dates in the principal cities: 


Milwaukee, Wisc..... Oct. 21—28 

Newark, N. Oct. 21—28 

Oct. 15—22 
(National Automobile Show) 


Omaha, Nebr. ...... Nov. 7—12 


‘Philadelphia, Pa. Oct. 26—Nov. 1 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... Oct. 21—28 
Rochester, N. Y...... Oct. 14—21 
St. Louis, Mo........ Oct. 22—28 
San Francisco, Cal. Nov. 3—11 
Seattle, Wash........ Oct. 15—21 


(Dealers’ Open House) 


reliability were gained. Soon “break- 
downs” became rare. 
take any hills. 


the maximum power of their motors. 
The latest trend as evidenced in this 
year’s shows reveals that designers 
have swung from maximum power 
and speed to maximum smoothness, 
quiet and simplicity of operation. 
Automobile show visitors will find 
effective innovations steering, 
gear shifting, and braking. Seating 
is softer, springs are more flexible 


than ever before, doors are wider, 


instruments are improved. 

One of the most effective innova- 
tions this year is the Sealed-Beam 
headlight system. Taking its place 
with such safety features in the re- 
cent past as four-wheel brakes, 
safety glass and steel bodies, the new 
headlighting system, being mounted 


Dallas, Texas .......Oct. 7—23 Sioux Falls, S. D..Nov. 30—Dec. 3 

Des Moines, Iowa....Oct. 23—28 Syracuse, N. Y....... Nov. §6—11 

Detroit, Mich........Oct. 21—28 oronto.............. Oct. 14—21 

Hartford, Conn....... Oct. 23—2 (Canadian National Motor Show) 

Los Angeles, Calif. ..Oct. 14—22 Washington, D. C....Oct. 21—28 
+ 


| on more than 95 per cent of all 1940 | 
Cars began to. 
There was so much | 
speed that many owners never used 


cars, is one of the most important 
Safety features produced by the in- 
_ dustry since automobile, headlight- 
and enforcement authorities 
| joined forces in its development. 
Shrewdly analyzing the car buyer 
of today, manufacturers have come 
_ to realize that whereas motorists of 


| other seasons were mostly concerned | 


| with mechanical matters, such as 
| number and size of bearings, rear 
axle construction, and other engi- 
neering features giving clues to the 


tive purchaser is more concerned 
| With the question, “What will this 
or that car do for me and my family 
in the way of room, riding comfort, 
economy and dependability?” 

Here is the tip-off, despite present 
world uncertainties which tend to 
iricrease industrial and family budg- 


Question of the 


By REAR ADM. McNAMEE 
[Continued From Page 4.] 


formation in all Government de- 
partments, as well as the will of 
Congress reflecting in turn the will 
and aspirations of our people today. 


-Only then can the War and Navy 


Departments know the “mission” to 


be accomplished and proceed intel- | 


ligently to determine the forces nec- 
essary to carry it out. 

I believe a sound, dependable and 
authoritative answer your ques- 
tion can come only from the Gen- 
eral Staff of the Army and the Of- 
fice of the Chief of Naval Operations 
of the Navy, who alone are in a po- 
sition to obtain the best information 
available, as well as to evaluate all 
the factors involved. 

I agree the question is a vital one 
and should be answered without de- 
lay. Based solely on common knowl- 
edge of the situation and the tra- 
ditional attitude of our people, my 
personal opinion is that we should 
have a two-ocean Navy and Air 
Force equal in each ocean to that of 
the strongest power in that ocean 
and an Army of sufficient strength 
to defend our naval bases and prin- 
cipal ports and provide a reasonable 
covering force to prevent any inva- 
sion during our period of mobiliza- 
tion and concentration if such ne- 
cessity should arise. 


Maj.Gen.G.T.Bartlett 


United States Army, Retired, 


answers: 

N reply to your letter, I have to 

advise you that in my opinion the 
American Army, Navy and Air Forces 
should be in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Army and 
Navy Departments, which recom- 
mendations are formulated by 
trained officers having knowledge of 
the conditions and facts requisite 
for correct decisions. 


Senator James M. 
Slattery 


Democrat, Illinois; Member, 
Senate Military Affairs Committee, 


answers: 
THINK that the American Army, 
Navy and Air Force should be 
adequate to protect this country 
from foreign invasion. This means 


that our Navy should be the equal | 
In personnel | 
and equipment it should be the best | 
With such defense our , 
» coast line and our insular posses- 


of any in the world. 
obtainable. 


sions would be assured of protection 
and no invader could land, at least 
until our Army is in position to meet 
him. 

I believe our airplanes on land and 
sea should be the finest available 
and that our Army _ should be 


equipped with. the most modern > 


arms our factories can produce. I 
stand for the protection of our shores 
and our people not because we wish 
war but in the hope that the world 
may consider us impregnable. We 


@ are a peace-loving nation, 
does 
other countries, but is ready at all 


times to defend itself. 


tary Affairs Committee, I have fa- 

vored the appropriations for the in- 
crease of the Army and Navy, and 
the purchase of: modern . equipment 
for all arms of the service, and shall 
continue to do so. 


+ et costs: 
| passenger car 


equipment 


car’s performance, today’s prospec- | 


which | 
not covet the possessions of | 


As a member of the Senate Mili- | 


Nearly every one of the 
manufacturers has 
announced 1940 prices lower than 
last season’s models in amounts 
ranging from $10 to $400. At no ad- 
ditional cost to the buyer, extra 
is being offered along 
with featured refinements. 

The range of refinements is broad: 

One new coupe provides two sepa- 
rate auxiliary seats of comfortable 
design. When not in use, either 
one or both, fold away in a speciai 
recess, so the added roominess back 
of the driver’s seat becomes useful 
carrying space. 

Trunk capacity, in another make, 
is enlarged by the lowering of the 
car floor, the engine being inclined 
somewhat more to the rear, to mini- 
mize the rear compartment floor 
tunnel. 

Trunks are now larger, and are il- 
luminated threugh apertures in the 
rear of the recessed tail and stop 
lamp shells. 

One model permits a light in the 
car’s compartment to be turned on 
automatically when the door is 
opened, regardless of whether the 
other car lights are on or off. 


Ease in Manipulation; 


Comfort in Driving 


One unusual car development to 
be seen has no clutch or clutch pedal, 
Ninety-nine per cent of all the driv- 
ing in this car is accomplished by 
control of the accelerator pedal, 
brake and steering wheel. 

The manufacturers claim that just 
four operations are required to start 
the car moving and get it away. 
Here is the described method: Turn 
the ignition key, step on the starter, 
move the lever under the wheel from 
“Neutral” to “High” position, step 
on the accelerator, and the car 
moves. forward smoothly, changing 
its gears through first, second, and 
third, until at 23 miles an hour, it 
enters fourth speed. Only the pres- 


| Sure of the foot on the accelerator 


is required to control the speed from 
a mile an hour to full throttle. 


New feaures on new car models 


, are Many. But one automobile show 


tells visitors: New models can be driv- 
en and ridden more miles and more 


' hours of the day, with greater sat- 
_isfaction and legs fatigue than the 
Add lower 


cars of previous years. 
prices to this, and the automobile 
industry will let the record speak for 


| itself. 


SS 
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Streets couldn't hold enough poles for the tele- 
phone requirements of a modern city. , 
To handle the demand for ‘service, Western 
Electric’s engineers, in collaboration with Bell 
Telephone Laboratories’ scientists, have sought and 
found ways to make cable containing more and more 
wires, without increasing the cable s diameter. The 
need for compactness is because new cable must fit 


into conduits already in position under the streets. 


A telephone pole 
her than the Trylon 


\ 
\ 


\ 


\ 


It would take an 860 foot pole to carry 


packs into a telephone cable this size— 


The wires in this cable 
would need a pole 160 
feet higher than the 
700 foot Trylon at the 
New York World's Fair} 


\ 


the 4,242 wires that Western Electric Gee Lae ee 


Finer and finer wire was used. The insulation 
on each wire was gradually reduced in thickness. 
To accomplish this’a new insulating process had 
to be developed —the paper applied in pulp form 
to the wire, instead of in the old and bulkier 
wrapping of a paper ribbon. 

So with resourcefulness Western Electric engi- 
neers meet their problems, making telephones for 
your use today and in the World of Tomorrow. 


estern Electric 


Fry 
“o 

© 


Safety Glass. 


10 New Low-Priced Sixes ..7 New Luxurious Eights 
The Biggest, Finest Siler Streaks That Ever Took the Road 


ONG FAMOUS AS THE creator of the “most beautiful thing on 
L wheels,”” Pontiac proudly presents for 1940 seventeen stunning 
| new creations. Bigger. Better. More luxurious. Introducing over 
60 advancements, including Sealed-Beam headlamps and Hi-Test 


Now there’s a Pontiac for EVERYBODY ... styled to make you 


proud ... powered to give you great performance .. . priced to 
please your pocketbook. So give yourself a triple treat this year 
and buy a Pontiac for price, pride and performance! 

and up “delivered at Pontiac, Mich. Transportation based on rail 
rates, state and local taxes (if amy), optional equipment 


accessories extra. Prices subject to change notice. 
General Motors terms to suit your purse. 


$7 


SEE YOUR NEAREST PONTIAC DEALER 


It’s longer, lower, roomier than 
before and priced right next to 
the lowest. Two-door sedan $830* 


See the New De Luxe Six 


Ck 


Biggest Pontiac Six ever built. a8 
Greatly improved, completely Be 
restyled. Four-door sedan $932* 


Largest, most luxurious eight 
ever priced so close to the better 
sixes. Four-door sedan $970* 


A new concept of luxury com- 
bined with unusual economy and 
long life. Four-door sedan $1 
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LEGISLATIVE | 


MILL IN ACTION 


Sharper debate in Senate on neu- 
trality .. . a restless House as the 
Senators talk on. 


HARACTERIZED by more fire, and less Ches- 
terfieldism than previously, the Senate con- 
cluded its second week of general debate on tne 
neutrality resolution with prospects that this 
week will witness a continuation of talk without 
decisive action. 

Although administration leaders talk publicly 
of the end being in sight, privately some of them 
have estimated a final vote cannot be reached 
before Nov. 1. 

Meanwhile, a restless House went through 
the motions of activity by meeting not only on 
Monday and Wednesday, as it did the first two 
weeks of the special session, but also on Tues- 
day, Thursday and Friday. But there was only 
talk in the House; no effort was made to bring 
up general legislation. Indeed, it was doubted 
that, had a roll call been demanded, the House 
could have developed a quorum. 

The sole piece of legislation which emerged 
from Congress during the week was a joint reso- 
lution appropriating money to pay the travel al- 
lowances of members and to provide other ex- 
penses incidental to the session and gratuities to 
widows, of deceased members. 


Increasingly, House members were restless. 
Nevertheless, House leaders expressed confidence 
they would be able to forestall general legisla- 
tion another week, at least. 


Personalities and Bitterness 


In House Discussion 


Neutrality debate not only progressed in the 
Senate but the subject overflowed into the House 
and it was in that body that the first notes of 
personalities and of bitterness arose. Repre- 
sentative Woodrum (Dem.), of Virginia, touched 
a match to the fireworks when he followed Rep- 


resentative Fish (Rep.), of New York, ranking | 


minority member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, speaking in opposition to repeal of the 
arms embargo, with a prepared address in which 
he- criticized an unofficial committee to keep 
America out of war, headed by Representative 
Fish, which solicits funds from the public and 
has headquarters in the House Office Building. 


Visiting the White House last week, Repre- 
Sentative Sabath (Dem.), of Illinois, chairman 
of the powerful Rules Committee, told news men 
he believed the Housé would dispose of the neu- 
trality resolution in two days when it is returned 
to it by the Senate. The leadership has not de- 
termined the time to be allotted for House de- 
bate on the changed measure, however; some 
members are demanding an extreme of 30 days. 

Senate debate changed in tempo from the first 
week. Also, the “balance” which was preserved 
the first week, a speaker favoring repeal of the 
arms embargo being followed by one opposing 
that change, disappeared. As the week wore 
on, fewer supporters of the Administration res- 
olution spoke, these forces adopting the strategy 
of any effort to shorten debate by refraining 
from set addresses, 


Debate in the Senate 


Takes on Sharper Tone 


Also, the debate became more pointed. Thus, 
Senator Burke (Dem.), of Nebraska, frankly told 
the Senate that he favored repeal of the arms 
embargo in the hope France and Great Britain 
thereby might be aided in defeating Germany; 
Senator White (Rep.), of Maine, informed his 
colleagues he could not support the measure in 
its present form because, in his opinion, restric- 
tions upon American shipping would be helpful 
to Germany and would penalize Britain and 
France; and Senator La Follette (Prog.), of Wis- 
consin, opposing arms embargo repeal, asserted 
the democracies had not demonstrated a will 
for a lasting peace after the last war, and chal- 
lenged an assumption that England and France 
“are trustworthy partners for us either in our 
Own national defense or in any grandiose 
Schemes which may later develop for reforming 
the world.” 

By agreement, the motion of Senator Tobey 
(Rep.), of New Hampshire, to recommit the reso- 
lution to the Foreign Relations Committee with 
instructions to divide it into two parts, so that 
Sections designed to prevent incidents which 
might provoke war could be passed upon first, 
and quickly, and the arms embargo repeal pro- 
posal later, was voted on Tuesday afternoon. 
It was defeated, 65 to 26. 

Although the Tobey motion was not recognized 
generally as a true test of strength between em- 
bargo repealists and anti-repealists, the Admin- 
istration exerted efforts to make the negative 
majority vote impressive. 

There has been no change in the general im- 
pression, that, when the final vote comes, the 
Administration will have the votes in the Senate 
to repeal the arms embargo, and that the House 
will accept this change, although there will be 
modifications in other parts of the measure be- 
fore the Senate. | 


Record of Legislation 


EUTRALITY program, embargo repeal, etc. 
(H. J. Res. 306); pending in Senate; motion to 
make repeal a separate proposal rejected Oct. 10. 

Investigation of National Committee to Keep Amer- 
ica Out of Foreign Wars (H. Res. 312): by Rep. Wood- 
rum, Va.; referred to Rules Committee. 

Creation of Advisory Council (Congress and Ad- 
ministration members); proposed amendment of H. J. 
Res. 306; by Sen. Davis, Pa.; pending in Senate. 

Travel expenses of Senators and Representatives, 
Salaries of their pages, and $10,000 each to three 
widows of Congress members $222,000 appropriation 
(H. J. Res. 384); President Signed Oct. 12, first law 
of extra session. 

Deportation of aliens who do not make declaration 
of intention to become citizens (H. R. 7569); by Rep. 
Ludlow, Ind.; to Immigration Committee. 

Authority to negotiate for acquisition of Lower 
California (H. J. Res. 389); by Rep. Havenner, Calif.; 
to Foreign Affairs Committee. 


The 


One Congressional Debate -- One Congressional Debut 


Indication of the Administration’s strength in the neutrality revision 
issue now being debated in the Senate came with the defeat of a motion 
of Senator Tobey (Rep.), of New Hampshire (left), to recommit the 
bill to committee in order to separate the arms embargo provision 
Shown with Senator Tobey is Senator 


from the rest of the measure. 


Danaher (Rep.), of Connecticut, 


—Harris & Ewing 


A bitter rival in last year’s Kentucky senatorial campaign, Majority 
Leader Barkley (left) has a cordial greeting for the State’s new junior 
member in the Senate, former Governor A. B. Chandler (right) who 
takes the place made vacant by the death of Senator M. M. Logan. 
Vice President Garner stands ready between the one-time rivals to 


arbitrate the welcome. 
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THE VOICE CONGRESS 


War Mediation, Neutrality, Foreign Trade: 
Senate and House Debate Our Policies 


Arguments over the neutrality program volley 
back and forth in Congress. In the second week of 
debate in the Senate, the Tobey resolution to 
recommit the resolution to the Foreign Relations 
Committee, with instructions to report it back with 
the embargo repeal in a separate measure, is re- 
jected, 65 to 26. In the House, pending Senate action, 
there is echo of the neutrality discussion. Excerpts 
from both debates follow: 


THE SENATE 


R. JOHNSON (Dem.) Colo.: According to the press, 

there are rumors that one of the belligerents has sug- 
gested the President should make a move toward stopping 
the war and America should act as mediator. The Ger- 
mans know full well the President is not going to ad- 
vance any proposal for surrender by the Allies. They 
know where the United States and its people stand on 
these questions which affect the world. So they must be 
seeking, to some degree at least, an honorable peace. 
The situation is the grandest opportunity which has ever 
faced any of the American Presidents to render a great 
service to humanity. 


Mr. DOWNEY (Dem.), Calif.: Repeal of the arms 
embargo will work to the advantage of the Allies and 
against Germany. In Germany, our action will be taken 
as a desire to turn the greatest factories in the world 
over to Great Britain to produce war materials to blow 
the German people to pieces. 

Mr. PITTMAN (Dem.), Nev., Chairman, Foreign Re- 
lations Committee: The Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Thomas) said that under no consideration would he ever 
vote for war or to send soldiers to collect debts. I hold 
exactly the same view. Under no consideration, no matter 
how large the debt, would I ever vote for it. I do not be- 
lieve there is a Senator who would ever vote to go into 
any foreign war unless this country is attacked. 

Mr. KING (Dem.), Utah: The measure under consid- 
eration—and I shall vote for the major part of it—ought 
to be amended so it would not strike down our seagoing 
commerce, and particularly would not prevent us from 
carrying on trade and commerce in the Pacific Ocean to 
nations in the Eastern Hemisphere. 


Charges That America Aided 


Violation of Versailles Pact 


Mr. NYE (Rep.), N. Dak.: It is horrible to contem- 
plate that while Germany was rearming in utter viola- 
tions of the Versailles Treaty, British, French and 
American industrialists were winking at the violation 
and virtually pleading for the opportunity to take what- 
ever there was in the way of profit out of Germany’s 
rearmament program. That we have all helped Germany 
to arm in violation of the Treaty is sustained by the 
record. 

Mr. DANAHER (Rep.), Conn.: What we are con- 
cerned with is permanent legislation. We are consider- 
ing the status of the United States... We have no legal 
right to change the position of the United States as a 
neutral nation in favor of belligerents. ; 

When we put the world on notice in 1937 as to what 
our neutrality code was to be, we told the world we 
contemplated cash and carry upon commodities other 
than arms, ammunition and implements of war. 

Mr. AUSTIN (Rep.), Vt.: Repeatedly opponents of 
the pending resolution make some claim that the Senate 
should not undertake to change its position after the be- 
ginning of a war because of a notice in legislation which 
existed before the war began. At the beginning of the 
76th Congress notice was served upon the world the 
United States would change the existing so-called Neu- 
trality Act. The so-called estoppel by notice works both 
ways. 

Mr. TYDINGS (Dem.), Md.: It is absolutely illogi- 
cal when a country goes to war to withhold from it the 
sale of arms and ammunition but to arm it up to the 
day it goes to war. 

Mr. BORAH (Rep.), Ida.: I would be opposed to 
sale of arms and munitions and implements of war at 


+ 


any time to any nation. It would be a step for prevention 


of war. 


Mr. WAGNER. (Dem.), N. Y.: I am convinced the 
changes in our neutrality law reported by the committee 
give the best promise of keeping America out of war and 
keeping war away from America. Even within the 
framework of that law incidents may arise and propa- 
ganda be forthcoming to shake our neutral purpose. 

Mr. BAILEY (Dem.), N.'C.: The proposed legisla- 
tion does not affect unequally the belligerent nations, and 
does respect the interests of each belligerent. The exist- 
ing law operates unneutrally. For the first time in all 
history, a great nation, with a large fleet and a tremend- 
ous commerce, proposes, in the interest of peace, to re- 
move its merchant fleet practically from the seven seas, 
at an immense sacrifice, not only to the operators and 
the seamen but to the Nation. Some plan should be 
developed that vessels removed from service will be kept 
in condition to meet possible national defense require- 
ments. 

Mr. CLARK. (Dem.), Mo.: Repeal of the arms em- 


New issues come to the fore in Con- 
gress’ discussion of a neutrality policy. 
Shall President Roosevelt mediate be- 
tween the warring nations? How can 
our shipping be maintained under the 
proposed law? Other questions that 
have arisen. 


bargo is a first step in the path which leads to war, a 
step to which I am utterly opposed. I challenge the 
secret assumption it is to our national interest to take 
sides in the European Conflict. The contention we can- 
not have both the embargo and the cash and carry is, 
on the record, a piece of public foolery. This Congress 
should not adjourn until it has established a joint com- 
mittee of representative leaders of the various schools 
of thought on foreign policy in the Senate and House, 
to be joined by administration representatives, for per- 
manent consultation on emergencies of the war in 
Europe. 

Mr. BURKE (Dem.), Neb.: The arms embargo clearly 
favors one of the belligerents. Every day of inaction per- 
mits an unneutral act to remain in force. I see no justifi- 
cation for a law to stand that favors Hitlerism. 

Mr. TAFT (Rep.) Ohio: I am opposed to the arms 
embargo policy because, although there is a specious 
humanitarianism about it, it really makes war more 
likely throughout the world. It favors large nations with 
all facilities for arms manufacture against small nations 
which do not have those facilities. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (Prog.) Wis.: Repeal of the 
embargo and sale of arms is a significant step toward 
Participation in the European war. 

Mr. LODGE (Rep.) Mass.: To repeal the embargo 
would certainly, tend to augment our war trade and to 
that extent increase the risk of our getting into war. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. FISH (Rep.) N. Y., Ranking minority member 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee: Not many months 
ago, after considerable debate in this House, we adopted 
by a majority of 41 votes the so-called Vorys amendment 
and put back into the bill (the Bloom resolution, H. J. 
Res. 306) the arms embargo, leaving out implements of 
war. Those of us who advocated the Vorys amendment 
at that time believed it would mean that we in this coun- 
try could sell airplanes that were unarmed, without gun 
racks or bomb racks, and so forth. 

I am willing to accept the cash and carry feature on 
all commodities except arms and ammunition. It is 
perfectly consistent to be for a cash and carry amend- 
ment, and also for an arms embargo, with cash and 
carry for everything we sell except arms. 
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Mr. RANKIN (Dem.), Miss.: Why not use time to 
debate the question? It looks like the nations of Europe 
are going to put a stop to hostilities. 


Mr. FISH: It is none of our business what the Ger- 
mans or other nations decide to do, but we have the 
right to say we hope that an armistice will be agreed 
to before more people are killed on both sides. If Presi- 
dent Roosevelt can help to bring about this peace, more 
power to him and more power to anybody else, whether 
it is Mussolini or the King of the Belgians. I have just 
come back from Europe. I went into fifteen countries. 
I saw the foreign ministers of Great Britain, France, 
Germany, and many others. All the people in France, 
England, Germany, all the farmers, small business men, 
the wage earners, want peace. The trouble is you have 
conscription over there. 


Mr. COX (Dem.), Ga.: If we did not have conscrip- 
tion in this country, how does the gentleman imagine 
we would ever get into a soldier’s uniform these people 


who are advocating war, or were advocating war pretty 


strenuously up to the time Russia cast her lot in with 
Germany? 


Tempest Stirred in House 
By Peace Activities 


Mr. FISH: I do not agree there is any considerable 
element in the United States asking for war. Of course, 
we are against conscription here in time of peace. If 
we get into a war we will have conscription. 


Mr. WOODRUM (Dem.) Va.: I supposed the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York would give the 
House some acccunt of his views and activities in Europe 
where he traveled as the accredited representative of 
Congress, and at the expense of the American taxpayer, 
as the president of the American group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. The gentleman has many times 
exhorted Congress against meddling in foreign affairs. 
(Mr. Woodrum read to the House press dispatches of 
last August telling of Mr. Fish’s traveling in German 
Foreign Minister Von Ribbentrop’s airplane and of in- 
terviews with Mr. Fish abroad. He also criticized the 
National Committee to Keep America Out of Foreign 


Wars, of which Mr. Fish is chairman.) * 


Mr. CASE (Rep.), S. Dak.: Probably my name will 
be found as a member of that committee. If it be treason 
to serve on any committee to keep America out of war, 
then make the most of it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT (Rep.), Mich.: I am more than 
proud to be one of the directors of the Committee to 
Keep America Out of Foreign Wars. It was done for 
the purpose of meeting the millions of dollars spent 
already in placing lithographed propaganda on your desk 
and my desk and the desks of thousands of business 
and professional men of this country. 


Forces That Push U. S. 


Toward War Participation 
Mr. WOODRUM: There is no excuse for any Mem- 
ber of the House having to ask for public contributions 


to make his-views on public questions known to the 
American people. 


Mr. COX: Why this mad rush to plunge us into the 
sale of armament that will prolong’ a conflict to which 
we are in no way a part? Statecraft, propaganda, self- 
preservation are forces behind the apparent determina- 
tion of European states to make us participants in this 
war. To propose to repeal the embargo in full knowledge 
of Germany’s inability to reach our shores because of 
the blockade of her fleet by the British is a proposal 
which, under the law of nations, might be held to be 
participation in the conflict. 


Mr. PITTENGER (Rep.), Minn.: Reports indicate 
foreign governments are looking encouragingly along 
the lines of having the United States act as mediator 
in the world war crisis, Suggestions from foreign sources 
that the United States make its services available to 
other nations should be taken seriously. 


NEUTRALITY LAW 
AND U.S. SHIPPING 


The neutrality resolution and ou; 
shipping . . . prospects of modifying 
drastic provisions. 


| 


ROUGHOUT its history, the United States 

has encouraged development of a merchant 
marine, sometimes at heavy expense to the pub- 
lic treasury because of subsidies. 

As brought before the Senate for debate the 
pending neutrality resolution contained Sections 
greatly restricting operation of ships flying the 
United States flag as a precaution against ine}. 
dents which might provoke war. 

In the second week of the Senate debate o} 
neutrality legislation, these proposed restrictions 
on shipping came to the front with such force 
that there began consultations in efforts to work 
out amendments which would modify the pro- 
posed curtailments. 

Every indication points to amendments of Sec. 
tion 2 of the Senate committee’s substitute for 
the House neutrality resolution, the section 
which would make it unlawful, after the Pres;- 
dent had issued a proclamation that a state of 
war existed, for “any American vessel to carry 
any passengers or any articles or materials to 
any state named in such proclamation.” 


Discretion for President 


To Define Combat Areas 


The fate in store for Section 3 of the joint 
resolution pending before the Senate i&Sless clear, 
but efforts will be made to amend that also, 
This section would authorize the Presiden: to 
define combat areas and would exclude any 
American ship or any American citizen from 
proceeding into or through such area. Some 
discretion to the Executive is regarded as neces- 
sary, for obviously it would be impossible for 
Congress to define combat areas in the statute. 

To attempt to interpret this section fully 
would involve an effort to discover what is in 
the presidential mind as to definition of a com- 
bat area. 

Shipping interests became alarmed as to their 
future when the significance of the broad lan- 
guage of Sections 2 and 3 of the proposed neu- 
trality resolution was realized.. Protests were 


jJodged in person and by telegraph and mail, 


urging that there be some modification of the 
proposed restrictions. These appeals were sup- 
ported by commercial interests in some in- 
stances, particularly those on the West Coast. 
Senator Bailey (Dem.), of North Carolina, 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce, which 
handles merchant marine legislation in the 
Senate, was the first Senator to call the atten- 
tion of his colleagues to the effect of the pro- 
posals in detail. Later, he submitted data trom 
the U. S. Maritime Commission on effects of the 
proposals, and urged exemption at least as 10 
shipping to states only technically at war. 


Losses to Ship Lines, 


Seamen and Defense 


If necessary to maintain this country at peace, 
no sacrifice would be too great, the North Caro- 
lina member told his colleagues, but he urged n0 
sacrifice of the merchant fleet be made unneces- 
sarily. He recited the losses which operators 
would suffer by having ships lying idle, many 0! 
them mortgaged to the Federal Government 
through its Maritime Commission, and thé 
losses which seamen made idle by this procedure 
would be forced to endure. Further, the speake! 
argued, the merchant marine is an auxiliary ol 
the Navy and idle ships would deteriorate and 
become less efficient as a naval adjunct should 
emergency arise. 

Senator ,Downey (Dem.), of California, who 
opposes repeal of the arms embargo, also touched 
upon the shipping issue in an address on the 
Senate floor, saying, “The proposed legislation 2 
drafted will do immeasurable injury to the 
commerce and shipping of the Pacific Coast. ; 

Opposing the joint resolution as presented, 
Senator White (Rep.), of Maine, pointed out that 
under the combat area section, “The ports 
every nation now neutral, within a thousand 
miles of Britain, will be closed to our Ship» 
He took the position this result would bring 
harm to the interests of France and Great 
Britain. ) 

Other Senators mentioned the proposed ship- 
ping restrictions more briefly during debate. 


The entire subject flashed to the forefront, with 


every prospect that modifications will be made 


in the proposals before the final vote com» on 
the resolution. 


How the Restrictions 


Would Affect Shipping 


In its report on effects of the provisions & : 
American shipping, the Maritime Commiss:08 
stated that 130 dry cargo or passenger S!P* 
out of a total of 326 engaged in foreign ‘' de, 
would be forced off the routes now follows" 
if the legislation be enacted as it stands De+v** 
the Senate. Also an unestimated number of ‘* 
fleet of 325 tankers which vessels shift betwee! 
foreign and coastwise or hemispheric trade. we 
that routes of 20 to 27 others would have _— 
changed to avoid probable “combat areas,” — 
16 other ships, making Canadian ports, like 
would have to curtail operations. as 

On the basis of 130 dry cargo ships °°" 
forced to stop present service, the Commissi\" 
calculated that 47 per cent by number al 
per cent by tonnage of the American flas_ 
eign trade fleet would be affected adverse): 

Sixteen routes would feel this interference © 
stoppage, the Commission reported, and © 
pointed out that from 1923 to last Sept. 30 000 
Federal Government had expended $230,011." 
in subsidies to develop these routes. 
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THE AUTO PAY RECORD: GOOD 


ORKERS in the automobile. fac- + 


tories, as well as the automobile 
yser, share in the fruits of mass 
production methods. Tle assembly 
ine ig increasing the average hourly 
earnings of all automobile workers 
as well as improving the quality and 
reducing the price of cars produced. 


This year average hourly earnings — 
of persons employed in automobile, | 


pody and parts factories are the 
highest in the 


Twelve million persons 
earn their living in motors 
_.. Wages at highest peak. 


These earnings stand 43 per cent 
higher than the average hourly 
earnings of all factory employes in 
the country. 

Such is the record of the automo- 
bile industry as shown by Statistics 
compiled by the Department of La- 
bor and illustrated by the pictogram 
on this page. | 

For the first eight months of this 
year, all employed factory workers 
in the United States earned an 
average Of 64.9 cents an hour. 

During the same period, the aver- 
age person employed in an automo- 
bile, automobile body or parts fac- 
tory earned 92.6 cents an hour. 


The previous high record for aver- 
age hourly earnings was set last 
year at 92.2 cents an hour. This 
represented an increage of 24 per 
cent over the highest hourly earning 
average recorded during the 1920's. 


industry’s history. | 


AUTOMOB 
WORKERS 


AUTO INDUSTRYS 
HOURLY WAGE SCALE 
40% HIGHER THAN 
NATIONAL AVERAG 


FALL WORKERS 


AVERAGE AVERAGE 
PER HOUR PER HOUR 
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The record for that decade shows 
that automobile workers received an 
average of 65.7 cents an hour in 
1922; 72.3 cents an hour in 1925, and 
75 cents an hour in 1928. No records 
are available for 1929. 

In 1937, the second pro- 
duction year in automotive history, 


lareest 


the average hourly earnings of auto- 
mobile employes was 88.5 cents. 

At the same time, records of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion show that the average annual 


| earnings received by automobile fac- 


tory workers are about 50 per cent 
greater than national averages. 


the motor worker was emphasized | 


+ The favorable income position of * 
| 
| recently by publication on the part | 


o{ the Social Security Board of 1937 
earnings credited to the old age in- 
Surance accounts of 
million employes in industry and 
trade. These constituted all persons 
on whom full data was available— 
about 96 per cent of all who worked 
in employment covered by the sys- 
tem which embraces earnings up to 
_ $3,000 a year. 


These wage records averaged $890 
per person for 1937. Automobile 
factory workers during the same 
year were paid an average of $1,399 
in wages. 


The average annual wage in the 
industry last year, a depression year 
for automobiles, was higher than 
the prosperous 1937’s national aver- 


age earnings. The motor total last 
year was approximately $907. 


Only Two Industries 
Pay Better Than Motors 


The manufacturers association 
explains that the comparison of an- 
nual wage figure with the national 
annual wage average is biased in 
that the averages of automobile 
workers are figured on the basis of 
single jobs, i.e., the earnings of an 
employe who changes <mployers 
during the year are recorded as 
earnings of two or more individuals, 
and so reduce the over-all average. 
The Social Security data include 
earnings from all taxable employ- 
ment, whether from one job or 
several. 


' The automobile factory figures are 


+ Labor: THE TROUBLED FUTURE OF 


OVERNMENT leaders, are con- 
ceding the increasing possibility 
that the National Labor Relations 
Board will be thoroughly overhauled 
if not supplanted in the months 
ahead. Demands of skeptical busi- 
ness men and antagonized union 
leaders are increasing the impatience 
of Congress to chart a new labor 
policy before the 1940 elections. 
In creating the Labor Board, Con- 
gress expected to encourage collec- 
tive bargaining, thereby to remove 


Signs that point to 
amendment of Labor Act 
... reasons why and possible 
changes. 


one cause of “aggravated industrial 


depresssion,” as well as to minimize. 


industrial strife. 

Congress did not expect the Labor 
Board to incur the hostility of labor 
unions. But neither did it foresee the 
split which was to occur in the 


the emergence of a rival Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 

Although membership in ali 
unions has doubled during the 
Board’s four years of existence, few 
persons have: been more vehement 
in their denunciation 


of certain of | 


its policies than leaders of the AFL. | 


On Oct. 10 the President of the CIO 
added his voice to those who are not 
certain that the Labor Act may not 
be more a menace than a boon to 
their business. 


Opposition of AFL 
Still Most Marked 

If, in’ incurring Mr. Lewis’ dis- 
pleasure, the Labor Board has at- 
tempted to “placate” the AFL, as 
the CIO has charged, it failed. On 
Oct. 11, the AFL convention at Cin- 
cinnati voted to continue its drive 
to change the Act, especially insofar 
as its amendments would replace the 
present three-man EBoard with a 
board of five. 

A year ago, the AFL executive 
council renorted to the annual con- 
vention: 

“It is with deep regret that frank- 


+ American Federation of Labor and # ness impels us to report to you that 
the National Labor Relations Board | 


has administered the Act contrary 
to its letter, spirit and intent, with 
manifest bias and prejudice against 


the AFL and in favor of dual and | 


rival organizations.” 


Last week, delegates to the 1939 | 


AFL convention heard the Council 
report: 
“Though not all of the funda- 
mental changes sought by the AFL 
have been effected, we are already 
able to report significant changes in 
the administration of the Act. ... 
“Encouraging as have been the 
result of the Congressional hearings, 


Wwe must not lose sight of the fact 
_ that only by writing them into law 
can these gains be consolidated. 


There still remain. to be adopted 
several fundamental proposals if 


| AFL affiliates are to be assured com- 


piete fairness of treatment.” 


The changes which have taken 
place in Board policy are also re- 
flected in the report of President 
Lewis to the CIO convention: 

“The recent craft unit decisions 
permitting’ AFL crafts to shave off 
units where the CIO has member- 


THB Facts That Concern You 


GOVERNMENT COSTS: 
| Beer contributes 
a Million Dollars 

8 day in Taxes 


IMILLION WORKERS: 


Beer makes jobs in 
ey P over Industries 


“A 


IN TIMES OF RISING 
TAXES , UNEMPLOYMENT, 
FARM PROBLEMS, THE 
RECORD OF BEER |S 
DOUBLY INTERESTING 


100,000 FARMERS: 


Beer pays 100 Million 
Dollars for Farm Crops 


ano NOW, TO KEEP BEER'S MANY 
FOR YOU AND FOR THEM, AMERICAS 
BREWERS WANT TO HELP KEEP BEER » 
RETAILING AS WHOLESOME AS BEER ITSELFA 
THEIR PROGRAM WILL INTEREST LOCAL: 
LAW AUTHORITIES... AND YOU. 

MAY WE SEND YOU THE FACTS ? 


For free booklet, address: United Brewers Indus- 


BENEFITS, 


trial Foundation, Dept. K6, 21 East 40th St., N.Y. 


BEER...a beverage of moderation 


BRey 


THE NLRB + 


Ship contracts and in the Chrysler 
| Situation permitting a discredited 
| organization to maintain itself by 
| picking off a plant here and there 
| in a highly integrated industry, con- 
| Stitute a serious threat not only to 
| the growth of industrial unions in 
unorganized fields, but even to in- 
dustry-wide or company-wide con- 
tracts of established unions. 

“We have opposed and continue 
to oppose any attempt to subvert 
the purposes of the Act. ... But 
when the Act is so administered as 
to thwart the development and 
maintenance of stable industrial 
relations, then it becomes necessary 
to consider and weigh carefully 
whether the benefits of the Act out- 
weigh the dangers which its ad- 
ministration inflicts on organized 
labor.” 

The year which intervened be- 
tween the first AFL Council attack 
on the Labor Board and the attack 
by the CIO president saw the de- 
parture from the Board of one of its 
members and his replacement by 
William M. Leiserson. 

With the advent of Mr. Leiserson, 
the relative unity disappeared with 
which the Board had previously 
faced the problems created by the 
existence of rival labor factions. 

Testimony to the differences of in- 
terpretation placed on this phase of 
the Act by members of the Board 
was given during the past ten days. 
In this period the Board handed 
down seven decisions in which at 
least one of the three ymembers 
wrote a dissenting opinion. In four 


rate opinions. 


Congress Inquiry 
Still Continues 


Meanwhile, the investigation of 
the effect of Board policies on the 
nation’s economy is getting under 
way. This investigation is being con- 
ducted by a special committee set 
up by the House of Representatives 
at the last session. 

With a large staff of legal and 
field investigators already employed, 
this Committee already has seized 
several hundred pounds of Board 
files and launched a thorough in- 
vestigation of Board employes. 

In addition, another set of ques- 
tions 
chiefs of police. 


advisability of extending the Federal 
powers to permit the policing of 
strikes, one suggestion which has 
been made for improvement of Gov- 
ernment machinery for peaceful ad- 
justment of labor disputes. 
Administration leaders 


sibility of increasing the authority 
Service. 


ness witnesses appearing before the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Neither Corferess nor the Ad- 
ministrative branch of the Govern- 
ment is likely to forget, whatever 
the future of the Labor Board, that 
hoth the AFL and the ClO are whole- 
heartedly committed to the basic 
principles of the present law, how- 
ever much they disagree with its ad- 


ministration. 


more than 30, 


cases all three members wrote s¢pa- | 


is being addressed to 6,200 


furnish the basis for considering the | 


in Con- 
gress and in the Cabinet sent up | 
trial balloons last spring on the pos- | 


of the United States Conciliation — 
The suggestion met with | 
some favorable response from busi- | 


also biased adversely, the Associa- 
tion explains, by the fact that they 
include only hourly paid factory 
workers, while the United States 


average covers all wage earners in- | 


cluding clerical, professional, and 
executive classifications with annual 
incomes, up to $3,000. 


As a further indication of the pre- 
ferred status of the automobile em- 
ploye, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics records show that average 
| hourly earnings in the automobile 
industry are third highest of any in- 
dustry in the country. The only 
industries in which such earnings 
exceed those of the automobile in- 
dustry are oil refining and rubber, 
both of which are part of the motor 
transportation industry. 


Twelve Million Earn 


Living in Auto Industry 

This larger industrial grouping, of 
Which the automobile 
Stone, gives employment to an esti- 
mated total of more than 12,000,000 


working for in 


States. 

Here are the employment totals 
for the motor transport industry, 
prepared by the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association: 

713,611 persons are employed in 
the production of motor vehicles, 
parts, tires and in petroleum refin- 
ing; 


pay 


is the key- | 


pelsons—one seventh ofall persons | 
the United | 


1,163,886 persons are employed in 
sales and servicing of automobiles 
and trucks; 

267.734 persons are employed on 
Federal and state roads; 

3,544,956 persons are employed as 
truck drivers; 


177,905 persons are employéd as 
bus drivers; 

6,380,000 additional persons are 
employed in the production of raw 
materials, as taxi drivers, as chaufe 

fers, and by automobile insurance 
and finance companies. 
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You haven't seen New York until you've seen ht 
Rockefeller Center, and you haven't seen Rockefeller # 


Center until you've taken the Guided Tour, including ; 
all points of interest and the inspiring 50-mile view 


from the 70 story RCA Observation Roof, 


Special Guided Tour, including Observation 
y—40n 


Roof, $1.00 . Observation Roof onl 


Inquire Information Desk or write Rockefeller Center 


Observation Roofs, R C A Building, New York 
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New 1940 De Soto 


oes to 12214" Wheelbase—Seats are Wider_ 
Passengers Ride Cradled Between Axles__New Floating Ride. 


E SOTO for 1940 is bigger, more beautiful, 
more powerful—yet lower priced! 


De Soto is lower, wider...with bigger seats, 
bigger windows. Rear doors now full width 
at bottom for easy entrance. There’s a new 
Floating Ride...the rear axle is moved back 
7'2"...makes the back seat ride as smooth as 
the front! Sealed Beam Headlight System 
gives 50 to 65% greater road light. 


This year, weigh values carefully. Look— 
Ride—then Decide. Be sure you drive De 
Soto before you buy! DE Soto DivisIon oF 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 


| MAJOR BOWES, C.B.S. NETWORK, THURS., 9-10 P. M., E.S.T. 
The latter may | 


The rear axle has been moved back 71 inches, 
Diagram illustrates how passengers ride smoothe 
ly, cradled between the axles, away from the 
wheels and bumps. It’s a new Floating Ride. 


LOOK... 


k’s as Beautiful as 
Engine * Inch 


Advanced Styling—Bac 
Front + 100 Horsepower 
Wheelbase * 
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RIDE...THEN DECIDE! 
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Taxes. Transporta 
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OIL: THE VITAL 
WAR-TIME NEED 


. Once powder and food spelled 
victory . . . now oil is war's chief es- 
sential and Germany’s problem. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S&S PATENT OFFICE 


BUSINESS) 


Europe’s Impact on U. S. Trade... 
Freedom of the Seas... Fight for Oil 


4 


NEUTRAL TRADE 
ON HIGH SEAS 


Dwindling freedom of the seas 
... the rules of law—and their prac- 


tice in a war period. 
ghead, 
The 
: marines, airplanes, trucks, tanks, earns always free’—except contraband. Thus the ing U 
and armored cars—all powered with . porn Declaration of Paris in 1856, codifying the ac- le 
products of petroleum. cepted rules of international public law. That, 
its place alongside munitions of war as one © ‘of course, was long before the days of subma- : 
| the two main essentials of combat. Neither side vines j 
can win victory without ample supp mena ve The fact of foreign war, in which major naval rev 
and prosecution of the war will become impos- ; 
out of tual powers are involved, subjects neutral trade to re 
; sible if either side ru rei new conditions and new rules. Business today g 
: Hence the duration of the war—which is one ee 
is naturally inquiring into the question of ney- 
| of the leading questions in its effect on Ameri- jae ~ tral rights and duties under generally recog 
| N.D. nized procedure, while Congress is engaged in 
A Department of Commerce report now states formulating the particular rules which this payer's 
country lays down for its own guidance. nen 
that there is reason to dgubt whether Germany International law is of course on a different ne 
can obtain the necessary supplies. — footing from the local, or “municipal,” law ot “oem 
It is therefore of interest to examine the pos- , the. separate nations in that there is no inter. build 
sible sources and amounts of Germany's gas and national government to make or enforce such oe 
fuel oils. law. It is established by usage and treaties, and made 
is enforced by the courts of the respective na- won 
Where the Germans tions, which have adopted it as part of their ness 2 
Have Bought Supplies national body of law. ace 
Ww i h 
: The Reich, to start with, has certain limited | ess the ta 
j amounts of domestic product; it has acquired Four General Divisions all gr 
some rather uncertain production in Poland and Of International Law proact 
~ The main rules of international law have been elimin 
BETTER THAN agreed to in several treaties, of which the most possid 
interrupted; but it has been deriving its main { important are the Declaration of Paris. above in the 
supplies from the Western Hemisphere, from NATIONAL AVERAGE noted, the Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907 as re\ 
gc he will be hard to obtain large amounts mY, and tie London Naval Treaty of 1930. The ree. as the 
n wartime 
ulations governing commerce in war time A p 
Estimates of Germany’s oil needs range from ~ : 
; ate adopted at these conclaves fall into fo - ture | 
1214 to 40 million tons a year, but preponderance of EQUAL T0 I. the law of excess 
of expert opinion seems to have fixed on about NATIONAL AVERAGE law of neutrality; III, the law of blockade: IV may | 
20 million as a reasonable minimum. Against the law of contraband see sidere 
y national government or the leader of an insur- — 
serve stocks are not believed to be large. BELOW rection~-has-gained-the—légal-status—of--a—bet= 
NATIONAL AVERAGE ligerent, it obtains certain rights and duties, in- 
cluding those of diplomatic and consular repre- 
on degree of success in rehabilitating Polish wells sentation and the right of destroying enemy 1 
dismantled by the Poles. Output of manufac- | shipping on due warnin _— . 
tured motor fuels like synthetic gasoline and CopYriGHT, 1939, By THE UNITED STATES NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION. A neutral ship under a neutral flag is held 
fuel alcohol amounts to about 2,000,000 tons— penning es activity in September, as measured by check payments, were noted in 44 States; declines in 4 States. The 19 States shown free from capture or attack, unless carrying pathy 
total domestic, 2.8 million tons. 7 again increased sharply over the levels of a year ago. Check pay- with double “suns” showed more than the average national gain, the traband. It is privileged to carry goods to : 
In 1938 Russia exported a little under one mil- ments were 12.28 per cent larger last month than in September, 1938; 8 States with single “suns” were very near that average and the 21 belligerents and even to transport goods owned 
lion tons of oil. Rumania, it is estimated, might adjusted for lower prices, the gain was but a shade larger. The map in eclipse were below the average. These comparisons are based by by belligerents. Goods owned by a neutral (ex. ‘ 
supply 1.25 million tons, making possible im- above shows the condition of business by States compared with the na- The United States News on the Federal Reserve Board report of check cept contraband) may not lawfully be seized, 
ports of 2.2 million and raising German sup- tional average. Increases in business activity of more or less degree | payments in major cities throughout the country. | even if carried in an enemy ship. 
plies to 5 million tons a year—one-fourth of her , : 
probable needs. But Russia is believed now to Blockade Must Be Enforced s 
need all her output and may have difficulty in =" 0 
supplying her million tons. To Be Legally Binding —— 


Available Sources 


Of Oil Are Inadequate 


To obtain its oil requirements the Reich has 
three alternatives: 

1. To expand synthetic production several fold, 
which would involve great outlays on new plants 
and would take time. Wehrtechnische Monats- 
hefte, a German publication, moreover states 
that it would be extremely difficult to find the 
several hundred thousand _ skilled workmen 
needed for the purpose; and the Department of 
Commerce report says Germany already has 
abandoned her plan of becoming self-sufficient 
in oil by 1942. 

2. Arrange to purchase or seize all the Ru- 
manian output of about 6% million tons per 
year—provided the Rumanians did not wreck the 
wells, which would take time to restore. This 
might raise the aggregate German supply to 
around 10 million tons, or half the amount 
»eaded. 

3. Give Russia technical aid in developing her 
production. This is believed to be Germany’s 
main reliance. But prospecting, drilling, build- 
ing refineries, laying pipelines and reorganizing 
transport also is a slow process. 

In short, Germany does not now appear to 
haye the fuel resources for a three-year war. 
Some foreign observers believe that this is one 
of the chief reasons for Hitler’s anxiety to con- 
clude peace, or at least a truce, in the west. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Busin ess 


DONALD D. CONN 


Executive Vice President, American En- 
terprise Association, in an address at a 
business conference at Osterville, Mass.: 


For the past ten years we have been on “dead 
center.” We have been engaged in a series of 
costly and unsuccessful experiments which have 
encroached upon free enterprise, even in times 
of peace. We must now redouble our efforts to 
make certain that similar experiments are not 
entered upon during tnis period of‘world chaos. 


LONG WAR EARLY PEACE: 
THE DILEMMA THAT CONFRONTS BUSINESS 


A appraisals of the business outlook today 
have to be predicated on an assumption 


either of continued war or an early peace. If 
the war goes on, one set of forces will rule; if 
peace is concluded, another set will come into 
the ascendancy. 


Majority opinion in Washington, in the fi- 
nancial district, and in the foreign capitals, 
finds no basis for an armistice in the recent Ger- 
man and Allied pronouncements. Yet, until the 
combatants “say it with bullets” on a broad and 
determined scale, many observers continue to 
entertain reservations on the war prospects. 


A change in the appraisal of the war’s impact 
on business is also becoming evident. There is 
a disposition to postpone—and reduce—the ex- 
pectations of volume war orders. It is being 
realized that the first effects of war are heavily 
to curtail peace-time trade—except with Latin 


America. It is recognized that, although the 


basic trend is believed still to be upward, the war 
orders may not turn aggregate export volumes 
upward soon enough to prevent a rather im- 
portant setback next year. 


The dislocating effects 


= of war are also coming to 
On Exports Now pe emphasized. It is 


Much Discounted probable that there will 
be overexpansion of cer- 


tain specialized heavy industries; export mar- 
kets in Europe will be disorganized and im- 
poverished; the triangle trade, whereby we ship 
raw materials to Europe and receive in pay- 
ment other essential materials from the Orient, 
will be permanently impaired; for this and 
other reasons we will be confronted, at the end 
of the war, with the necessity of further shrink- 
ing—or more heavily subsidizing—our agricul- 


Impetus of War 


> 


who replied to an Associated Press question- 
naire expressed the belief that an early peace 
would temporarily hurt business, but a major- 
ity held that “a good recovery” was in prospect 
entirely on the basis of domestic conditions. 
Warnings against inventory accumulation and 


How industry appraises European 
war... Results that may follow early 
peace or a continued struggle. 


possible recession, however, were numerous. 

In Washington, unofficial advices indicate 
preparation by Government experts of a new 
pump-priming lend-spend program for use in 
case the war is terminated. 


Return to peace would, 
of course, end the boom 


Its Effect On psychology based on ap- 
prehension of price ad- 


U. S. Business 
vances and competition 


between domestic buyers and foreign import- 
ers for deliveries. The result would be cancel- 
lation of orders and an immediate slump in ac- 
tivity. 

We should be thrown back upon our domestic 
resources, but with the difference that we shall 
have advanced much more rapidly in the last 
six weeks than we should otherwise have done. 
It comes down to a question, therefore, of what 
the underpinnings of the domestic business sit- 
uation really are. | 

Last summer, before the war started, we had 
already seen a revival of the cyclical recovery, 
which had been interrupted in the first five 


Early Peace: 


this season, because of increased public buying 
power and because of the relatively low per- 
centage of the national income spent on motor 
vehicles the past two model seasons. Textile 
activity is also expected to be greater next year. 
General retail trade is just now beginning to 
show definite expansion. 


The building picture, however, is not par- 
ticularly inspiring. 


° It is interesting to 
1940 Recession 8 
note that if business 


should be thrown back 
into the old three-year 
cycle pattern, 1940 would 
be normally a year of recession. On this 
hypothesis, the present rise dating from June, 
1938 might be expected to end in the early 
months of next year—making an advance of a 
year and a half to two years—and to be followed 
by a reaction of about a year. Analysts expect 
a first quarter recession in 1940, anyway. But 
maintenance of the anticipated second quarter 
recovery for any length of time may, after all, 
depend on whether war orders are developing at 
that time, 

In any event, we cannot escape the impact 
of foreign developments. If, for instance, 
peace and disarmament should be agreed on, the 
world-wide arms boom would collapse and our 
industrial boat would be severely rocked. 


Latest speculations on the possibility of 
peace center upon idea that Germany and the 
Allies may have a common interest in checking 
Russia. The Soviet, of course, is in position to 
limit Germany’s activities in the Balkans, It 
is advancing toward the Scandinavian countries, 
where both Germany and Great Britain have 


Due in Normal 


Business Cycle 


“A blockade to be binding must be effective.” 
Another Declaration of Paris rule. That is, a 
belligerent may declare a blockade and seize any 
ship, enemy or neutral, trying to run it; but he 
must have sufficient force actually to enforce 
his prohibition—no “paper blockade.” 

Contraband is of two sorts: absolute and con- 
ditional. Absolute contraband comprises goods 
useful only in war and may be confiscated wher- 
ever found and by whomever carried; conditional 
contraband may be seized only if actually des- 
tined for war use by the enemy. 

A combatant is legally a belligerent only if he 
has declared war or has been recognized as such 
by other powers—as England was urged to rec- 
ognize General Franco. In exercising his rights 
on the high seas, a belligerent may “visit and 
search” any reasonably suspected vessel, even of 
a neutral, and may capture and take it into port 
if contraband or other irregularity is found. Sub- 
marines, unable to go into port with a prize, 
usually sink such vessels. Right so to sink 4 
neutral vessel is disputed by many authorities, 
and in any case there is an obligation to provide 
for safety of passengers, crew and ship’s papers 
—an obligation, of course, often ignored. | 

A neutral may not legally avoid any of 1 
obligations, but may renounce specified rights, 
as we did in the arms embargo and in the cas- 
and-carry rule whose restoration is now under 
consideration. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Government 


EDWARD J. NOBLE, 
Under Secretary of Commerce, in an ad- 
dress at National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion, New York: 


I hope that the United States can live throush 
this war with an absolute minimum of the types 
of trade controls that have become so widely 
prevalent in the world of today. Probably tne 
extent to which our Government can avoid such 
activities will depend somewhat upon the mag- 
nitude and duration of the war. Possibly it will 
depend still more on the qualities of indusi"l@ 


important interests. It has an army near the statesmanship demonstrated by our business 
ture, and of developing industrial exports to party oy borders of Tibet and is reporting “casting 
W. GIBSON CAREY, JR. the Orient and tropics to pay for the rubber, by extraneous, influences. The question is how | eyes’ on Iran and the Persian Gulf, where it 
President, Chamber of Commerce of the 


United States: 


During the period of Federal deficits, State 
and local business organizations should refrain, 
and use their influence to persuade other groups 
and individuals and State and loca! authorities 
to refrain, from exerting pressure on Congress 
for appropriation of funds for individual States 
and local communities. State and local business 
organizations should urge their respective au- 
thorities to refuse proffered Federal grants and 
loans unless the grants or loans are deemed es- 
sential to general public welfare. 


ores and foodstuffs we must continue to have 
from them. 

We shall, of course, be left with the bulk of 
the world’s gold, with its inflationary dangers 
and the problem of using it in rehabilitating 
world finance and trade without sustaining 
heavy losses as we did after the last war. 


If the war should be stopped this fall, on the 
other hand, the outlook, both short-run and 
long-run, would be substantially changed. 


Twenty-one out of thirty leading economists 


far that recovery can carry, unaided by war in- 
fluences, 

Competent analysts are now provisionally es- 
timating 1940 industrial production (FRB in- 
dex) moderately higher than this year’s aver- 
age, figured roughly around 105—present level 
probably about 115. But there is a tendency to 
avoid predictions of a sustained advance 
through next year. The year could average 
110, for an example, on a range of 100 to 120— 
or 105 to 115, 


Automobile sales are expected to be higher 


could menace Britain’s hold on Arabia and 
India. 

The actual situation as stated by the respec- 
tive spokesmen, however, appears to be a dead- 
lock. Hitler in his Reichstag speech demanded 
Russo-German domination in Eastern Europe, 
which is held to mean domination of the Con- 
tinent. Daladier and Chamberlain rejected these 
proposals as a basis of discussion; to which 
Hitler replied at the Sportspalast with a “pep 
talk” to the German people, saying peace-rested 
with the Graves 


HAROLD L. ICKES, 


Secretary of the Interior, in a radio 
address: 


I do not think that the Administration, as tne 
price of service that every patriotic citizen owes 
his country, especially at a time like this, should 
be asked to yield the hard-won gains of the lass 
six years for the people. This may be no time v 
inaugurate major new reforms, but certainly, ” 
the devising of plans admittedly necessary ‘° 
meet the present emergency, it should not ° 
expected that the Administration should igie** 
its own experience and scrap the agencies wiica 
it has created. 
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[iamsqracas: How the Tax System Is Being Revised 


y spite of war and all the neces- + 
| aey for readjustment of American 

seonomic life, plans for revision of 
the tax structure to eliminate more 
“tax deterrents” are being pushed 
an new tax revision drive, to a 
-r extent than usual, is draw- 


greati 
ing upon the experience of tax- 


The developments in tax 
revision plans. How Con- 
gress makes use of sugges- 
tions turned in by business. 


— 
payers all over the country, in all 
kinds of business and in all walks 
7 of life for material on which to 
| build its recommendations. 

The Revenue Act of 1939, while it 
made major revisions in corpora- 
tion income taxes desired by busi- 
ness and industry, left untouched a 
number of other proposed changes 
; which are held to be necessary if 
the tax burden is to be made fair for 
ql] groups. Consequently, the ap- 
proach to the problem is toward the 
elimination of these inequities; no 


: possibility is held out of a reduction 
, in the over-all tax burden as long 
) as revenue needs continue as large 
7 as they have been in recent years. 
0 A possibility injected into the pic- | 
- ture by war is that some form of | 
a excess profits or war profits tax | 
; may be worked out. This is con- | 
sidered unlikely as long as this | 
d country remains at peace. England, 
NOTIOE 
, COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
0 Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
d No. 52, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Po Cumulative Preferred Steck, 5% Series 
1 No. 42, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
4 5% Cumalative Preference Stock 
No. 31, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on Nowember 15, 1939, to holders of 
record at close of business October 20, 1939. 
H. Pets, Ja 
Ortober §, 1939 Secretary 


however, 
for the levying of a special tax 
On extra earnings from prepared- 
ness orders during peace. 

But, admittedly, even though the 
war does not result in a demand for 
special new forms of taxation, to the 
extent that it does improve business 
in this country it will reduce the 
pressure for tax changes, 

Just how is Congress going about 
drawing up the new program of tax 
reforms? 

Before adjourning its last regu- 
lar session, Congress authorized 
a subcommittee of the House Ways 
and Means Committee to make 
a general inquiry into tax problems. 
While the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Taxation, composed of 
both Senators and Representatives, 
is in general charge of the tax re- 
vision program, the spadework is left 
to this subcommittee. 

Members of the subcommittee in 
turn instruct the tax experts of the 
Joint Committee to work with the 
Treasury to prepare scnedules of sug- 
gested revisions in the revenue laws. 
This work will be partially finished 
and will be ready for the subcom- 
mittee some time next month. 


Widespread Sources 
Of Information Used 


Recommendations for tax revision 
are still being received by Under 
Secretary of the Treasury Hanes in 


response to the request he sent out | 


a short time ago to nearly a thou- 
sand leaders in industry, labor, com- 
merce, banking, agriculture and the 
professions. All these recommenda- 
tions are turned over to the tax 
experts working on the revision pro- 
gram and those considered worth- 
while are included in the proposals 
for revision submitted to the sub- 
committee. 


In addition to these responses to 
Mr. Hanes’ inquiry, the tax experts 
draw on a wide variety of sources. 
They have letters sent in from time 
to time by tax payers. They have 


“other material from the Bureau of 


Internal Revenue as, for example, 
suggestions made by agents of the 
Bureau or other officials. 

The Treasury has a staff of re- 


established a. precedent + 


+ 


& EWING, 
STILL STIMULATING 


Under Secretary of the Treasury 

Hanes hasn’t forgotten to continue 

his homework on the unsolved prob- 
lem of tax revision, 


investigating tax proolems. The ma- 
terial they compile, of course, is 
available. Every possible source of 
information is combed. 

When the subcommittee of the 
House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee returns, it uses the recommen- 
dations of its experts as the basis 


_ for holding public hearings at which 


tax experts, business men and 
others affected by the proposed 
changes are given full opportunity 
to air their views. At the conclu- 
sion of these hearings the subcom- 
mittee draws up a rough draft of a 
revenue bill which it submits to the 
full Committee. 


Quite often, as in 1938, the Com- 
mittee accepts the report of the 
subcommittee substantially in the 
form it is submitted. Usually, after 
the Committee has made its report 
the House makes few major changes, 
as tax legislation is extremely tech- 
nical and a subject requiring a great 
deal of study. 


Thus far not enough progress has. 


been made to show definitely what 
revisions will be considered. But 
several major lines of change are 


search workers who continually are ' being considered, many of them 


above any other lubricant. 


> 


ve a man, he kept accurate records of his oil 
ore StMption, At 61.000 miles, he reviewed his records 
ich ety that he had used exactly two quarts of oil be- 
eye rains in 61,000 miles of driving- -and he drains 
= l¢ interval specified by the car maker. No wonder 


he calls his car “the crankcase camel”! 


country’s toughest roads. In his off-the-beaten-path 
driving, he gave his car more punishment in one year 
than the average motorist does in three! 


?) He drove his car 25,000 difficult miles a year! And from 
‘he moment he bought it, he let nothing but Gulfpride 

(il go into its crankease. Prey iously, he had considered 
another Pennsylvania oil America’s best, but switched 
'o Gulfpride when a trial showed it head and shoulders 


~ 


ED 


a true story from 
the motor of} 


the files on Quifpride-=" 
¢hat works 


Network. 


4 Equally amazing, not once in those 61,000 miles has a 

wrench been laid on the motor! Spark plugs, rings, bear- 

ings, and pistons, are untouched. The motor still purrs 

. like a kitten... with no indication of carbon. “Gulf. 

ee { pride,” says this delighted motorist, “is the cheapest in- 
surance I ever bought—or sold!” 


Don't take anyone's word for what Gulfpride can do. You can 
prove it, yourself! Drain your present oil, refill with Gulfpride— 
and watch your oil consumption drop . .. your repair and 
carbon-cleaning bills go way down. For Gulfpride is the finest, 
purest fighter of friction you can put into a crankcase! There is 
literally no other oil like it! 


Only Guifpride is made of 101% Pure Pennsylvania, refined both by 
conventional methods and by Gulf’s exclusive Alehlor process! 
Costs no more than other premium oils. Gulf Oil Corporation... 
Gulf Refining Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TUNE IN for Gulf’s “Screen Guild Theater,” featuring Hollywood's 
top stars. Every Sunday evening at 7:30 E.S.T, over Columbia 


Guifpride Ok 


100% Pure Pennsylvania, at Dealers’ in sealed cans only 


with the objective of eliminating 
hardships on particular classes of 
corporations. 

One line of approach is with the 
view to relieving hardships caused 
by fluctuations of income from year 
to year. 

Another approach to tax revision 
is aimed at revising individual in- 
come taxes. 

Still another proposal is the ex- 
emption of corporate dividends paid 
to individuals from normal incofhe 
tax, on the ground that this in- 
volves double taxation. 

Reduction of Federal surtax rates 
is proposed as a means to encourag- 
ing greater private investment. 


Treasury Asks End 
Of Tax Exempt Issues 


As a corollary to this, the Treas- 
ury is asking that tax exemptions 
on future issues of governmental se- 
curities be eliminated. But State 
and local opposition makes such a 
step doubtful. 

A more sweeping proposal in its 
effect on individual wage earners 
is involved in Senator La Follette’s 
program for amendment of the tax 
law to obtain additional revenue 
through increases in the middle in- 
come brackets; that is, from about 
$3,000 to $50,000, and for reductions 
in the amount of personal exemp- 
tions. 

Although the President has ques- 
tioned the morality of making money 
out of other nations’ troubles, no 
action on war profits taxes is 
planned at the special session. The 
President so told a delegation early 
this month. The next few months 
will bring a final answer to this 
problem, 
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WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO . 


TWICE A YEAR YOU SIT BESIDE A SECRET 


I's SENSITIVE, right there, you say. 

And the dentist says, Open wide, please... 

Beside you stands the enameled mechanical prodigy 
which the dentist calls his “unit.” 

Under that shining enamel is a secret. 

The big main casting is Aluminum, for a reason many 
people do not connect with Aluminum. 

It costs less to make it of Alcoa Aluminum! 

Cheaper machining, cheaper cleaning, cheaper paint 
preparation, and cheaper transportation and handling, 
make the final cost of the part show an actual cash-money 


saving to this good customer of ours. 


And incidentally 62 pounds of weight are saved out 
of the former 95 pounds. , 

Every day more business men are revising their pre- 
conceived notions about the cost of using the many alloys 
of Alcoa Aluminum. 

It is never costly to use Alcoa Aluminum right. 

It is thrifty to use Alcoa Aluminum wisely. 

Our customers are all thrifty people, and we make 
it our business to help them yse Alcoa Aluminum 
wisely. Can we do the you? Write 
Aluminum Company of America, 2106 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Lis 1 insurance contracts, like petroleum, are often discoy- 
S, ered in unsuspected places. To nose them out, an 
Alexandria, Va., insurance man travelled some of the AMAA | 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 


ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. VII, No. 42 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 


October 16, 1939 


FOR THE THOUGHT HATE 


Barring of Father Coughlin and Townsendites From the Opportunity to Purchase 
Time on the Air Is a Grave Mistake by the Broadcasting Stations of 
America—Are We Already Afraid of Debate in Our Democracy? 


~ALTERNATIVE 


ADIO is in its infancy so far as experience with 
freedom of speech is concerned and hence it be- 
comes necessary to examine with care and tolerance 
the activities of the National Association of Broad- 

casters looking toward what is termed “self-regulation” 
but what in actuality is a censorship of facilities. 

The “NAB” has, in effect, barred Father Coughlin from 
his series of broadcasts and has refused to allow the Town- 
send Plan advocates an opportunity to conduct an organ- 
ized campaign on the air. 

Many of us may call the economic doctrines of the 
Townsendites unsound and the racial or religious preju- 
dices of the Coughlinites hateful but these are the old, 
old excuses for squelching opposition in a democracy. 
They merely reveal that occasionally in America we allaw 
ourselves to be carried away by our emotions and that 
sometimes we do not have the courage to permit freedom 
of speech which the late Oliver Wendell Holmes, greatest 
of liberal Justices on the Supreme Court of the United 
States, once defined as “freedom for the thought we hate.” 


BROADCASTERS’ The Code adopted by the Na- 

tional Association of Broadcast- 
NEW RULING ers at its annual convention last 
IS EXTREME 


July now has been supplemented 

by the appointment of the Code 
Compliance Committee which, while merely “recom- 
mending” and “advising,” has all the practical powers of 
an enforcement committee. It goes much too far. 

Aside from the doubtful legality of such a procedure, 
which we shall presently discuss, it is apparent that the 
owners of radio broadcasting stations who comprise the 
NAB have gone from the frying pan into the fire by their 
refusal to permit the sale of time on the air for the discus- 
sion of “controversial” issues. | 


The reasons formally advanced by the NAB are as fol- 
lows: 


“There is a limitation to the number of radio chan- 
nels now available for broadcasting in this country. 
There is also a limit to the number of hours available 
per day for broadcasting. Newspapers may add any 
number of extra pages to accommodate their over- 
flow news and advertising columns. No comparable 
opportunity exists in the. daily schedule of a radio 
station which must adhere to the hands of the clock. 

“In the absence of any self-imposed policy to the 
contrary, it is conceivable that some individuals or 
groups with financial means to do so could buy all 
the available time necessary to monopolize, dominate 
or control the discussion of public issues through the 
radio medium, precluding a fair opportunity for an 
opposition without financial resources to present its 
case to the radio audience.” 

The NAB goes on to say the Code “does not bar any 
group from using radio” but “it simply denies the right to 
buy time for the reasons stated.” 


The substitute, to be sure, is 
the offer of “free” time, limited 


OFFER LIMITED as to its use by the broadcasting 
AT THE OUTSET owners who already have decided 


that no individual with a cause 
to advocate may be permitted free time for a series of 
weekly broadcasts and that organizations soliciting funds 
are barred from the use of free time. 


Clearly adequate time in the amount heretofore bought 
by Father Coughlin or now sought to be used by the 
Townsendites is not available under the generously 
phrased “free” offer of the NAB. 


So, for all practical purposes, it might as well be ad- 
‘mitted that a large number of broadcasting stations, con- 
stituting possibly more than 90 per cent, have decreed 
that certain American citizens shall be denied the use 
of facilities which are readily sold to other citizens. 
Time on the air for the sale of ideas cannot be bought, it 


appears, but time to sell products ranging from tooth 


paste to laxatives can be obtained by any corporation 
with enough dollars in its purse. 


Can such a discrimination be legally or morally justi- 
hed? The Supreme Court of the State of Illinois in a 


famous decision once ordered The Associated Press, a pri- 


vate news gathering agency, to sell its service to all 
applicants on the ground that it was an Illinois corpora- 


tion which “had so used franchise as to charge its business ° 


with the public interest.” Immediately thereafter The 
Associated Press adopted a different type of corporate 
structure under the laws of New York state. 

To deny the use of mechanical facilities to those who 
wish to lease or rent them can be justified in a commercial 


v 


Davin. LAWRENCE 


senge if a. defensible: élassification can be established, but 
may it not be questidhed whether any classification would 
hold: water if it‘is based. upom the grounds that “contro- 
versial” issues ‘are t barred, ‘wheteas the same facilities are 
used for what might be construed by others to be plainly 
controversial statements? 

Thus there can be nothing more controversial than the 
merits of an advertised product. Clearly under our laws of 
“unfair competition” there is redress ‘against misleading 
statements and ‘misrepresentations but we all know, 
nevertheless, that: the small independents in America do 
not have the funds or the resources to combat the argu- 
ments of the larger businesses with respect to the sale of 


particular products. | 
If equalization of the financial 


IS FINANCIAL. 
resources of organizations is to 


EQUALIZATION be the standard of the NAB, why 
PRACTICAL? will this not soon be urged as well ) 


as a desirable restriction upon all 
commercial programs? Plainly many of the civic organi- 
zations which today are applauding the NAB for its stand 
in refusing to sell time because of inequality of financial 
means are the very ones which believe in socializing 
radio. 

Radio broadcasting of programs is a private business. 
It is no more “affected with the public:interest” than is 
the newspaper business which sells news, To concede that 
because a limited number of channels are available, radio 
must put its head in the noose of regulation of programs 
is‘to surrender at the outset what the press through cen- 
turies of legal struggle has managed to preserve. 

Newspapers are limited in number, too. The economic 
means to publish newspapers acts as a natural limitation. 
The vast majority of American cities have only one news- 
paper ownership in a community. Some critics call this a 
“monopoly” but is it? Other forms of printing and deliv- 
ery are available just as other forms of wire and oral com- 
munication are available to those who would rival radio. 

Radio stations are under no obligation to equalize the 
opportunities for public expression just because they have 
a special form of mechanical communication. Even me- 
chanical means are not always restricted. A virtually un- 
limited number of long-distance telephone wires are avail- 
able for nation-wide network hook-ups with auditoriums 
and halls where public assemblies can be held simultane- 
ously. Soon, also, “wired radio” will make possible mil- 
lions of outlets in the homes of America and an unlimited 
number of transmitters can be built for this purpose. Soon, 
too, more wave-length bands will be available through en- 
gineering improvements. 

But let us assume that the wave lengths are limited 
for all times. Is it the wave length which makes radio or 
is it the combination of talerits resulting from the use ‘of 
long distance telephone wires, actors, program managers, 


advertising space salesmen and advertisers who want to 
sell their wares? 


The radio business is a form of 


EXCESSES DO ublishi It can be operated 
NOT JUSTIFY A like any It 
COMPLETE BAN is fallacious to say that any in- 


terest or organization would mo- 
nopolize the air if permitted to buy time. The NAB 
cannot expect the public to believe that the individual sta- 
tions are incapable of making a definite division between 
free time and commercial time, as do the newspapers, and 
allocating the paid space for different types of programs 
on a first come, first served basis. 

The radio station, like the newspaper in each single 
issue, can limit the amount it will accept from advertisers 
for a given evening and yet be-above criticism. American 
newspapers frequently refuse to accept an excessive 
quantity of “political” paid advertising and announce in 
advance how much they will accept. But in the main 
they are careful not to bar anybody who conforms to the 
laws of libel and they do not discriminate between users. 

Even with respect to non-controversial advertising, the 
newspapers do not feel justified always in simply “adding 
pages” but not infrequently fix on a definite size and de- 
cline to accept any advertising above a certain quota. 
These processes of individual limitation of news content 
and advertising space are well established and they have 
nothing to do with indirect efforts by concerted action to 
bar any law-abiding and law-conforming organization 
from the opportunities to buy, if they care to, space to tell 
their story in their own way. 

These methods of self-limitation, moreover, are entirely 


v 


— 


apart from any assumption that controversial issues—the 
most interesting kind of “news content’”—must be barred 
in response to some vague definition of the “public in- 


terest.” 
It will be admitted that there 


EVEN CONGRESS 
is no power in the Congress to 


CAN T ABRIDGE enact a censorship law and that 
BILL OF RIGHTS 2"Y such law would be an 


abridgement of the freedom of 
speech or of the press. How then can any power of cen- 
sorship by the concerted action of trade association mem- 
ber, be assumed by any private organization? Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes, speaking for a unanimous Supreme Court in 
the famous NRA case relating to unconstitutional delega- 
tion of power to “code authorities,” said: 


“But would it be seriously contended that Con- 
gress could delegate its legislative authority to trade 
or industrial associations or groups so as to empower 
them to enact the laws they deem to be wise and 
beneficent for the rehabilitation and expansion of 
their trade or industries? 

“Could trade or industrial associations or groups 
be constituted legislative bodies for that purpose be- 
cause such associations or groups are familiar with 
the problems of their enterprises? And, could an 
effort of that sort be made valid by such a preface of 
generalities as to permissible aims as we find in Sec- 
tion 1 of Title 1? The answer is obvious. Such a dele- 
gation of legislative power is unknown to our law 
and is utterly inconsistent with the constitutional 
prerogatives and duties of Congress.” 


CAN SUGGEST, 


group of individuals can law- 
NOT LEGISLATE fully set itself up to deprive any 

citizen of his civil liberties. Trade 
associations may render “advice” and may “recommend” 
general principles and codes of ethics but this is a far cry 
from establishing rules interfering with the right of lease 
or purchase by a law-abiding citizen of the facilities of- 
fered tothe public by the members of such a trade associ- 
ation engaged in profit-making businesses. 

If there be the power in the NAB to exclude frorn its 
facilities certain purchasers, it could conceivably on any 
pretext of convenience or necessity exclude others and 
we would thus have a new law-making body engaged in 
restraints of trade and a monopoly in the sense in which 
Sherman anti-trust law decision§ have applied the term. 

Abuses will arise. They have arisen already in con- 
nection with the printed word. The radio owners would 
do well to read the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the famous Minnesota “gag law”. case. - 
Here was a weekly newspaper which villified’ certain 
groups—yes, racial and religious hatreds were -engen- 
dered by the publication—and the State of Minnesota 
sought to permit by statute the granting of injunctions 
against.any publisher circulating a ‘malicious, scandalous 
and defamatory newspaper, magazine or other periodi- 
cal.” The Court’said there could be no enjoining’in ad- 
vance, that aggrieved parties could sue on each transgres- 
sion and segure redress, but that no power was vested in 
the State of Minnesota or any governmental authority to 
prevent in advance the publication of anybody’s views. 

Has not the NAB enjoined in advance the possible use 
of its facilities by certain citizens with lawful causes to 
present to the public? 


NAB SHOULD 


The NAB might well put its 
faith in democracy and ponder 
long the closing sentence of a 


NOT YIELD TO 
persuasive editorial in the “New 


EXPED 
EDIENCY York Times” last week addressed 
to the National Conference on Civil Liberties: | 
“It has been said that the German Republic fell because | 
| 


it gave its enemies freedom to organize and conspire 
against it. The statement has not been proved. This 
much, however, we can be certain of: if our Republic 
fears to tolerate the open, free and orderly discussion of 
any conceivable political or economic doctrine, it is al- 
ready in a dangerous condition. If democracy cannot 
meet and conquer its enemies in the forum, its armies 
and navies will be of small avail.” 

The National Association of Broadcasters fears gov- 
ernment regulation of programs, government censorship 
and socialization of radio properties. Its fears may be 
well grounded. But nien of courage in American history 
have never accepted temporary security as the price of 
surrender of a principle whose abandonment could even- 
tually come to mean the impairment of any of the precious 
civil liberties in our democracy. 
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vale 
@ Not long ago. over the flat plains of the Mid-West, soared the ‘ your de 
greatest radio tower in the world. Built to cover the country, it was a - . . Gerber S. 
truly dramatic example of power made flexible. For from it. programs ‘* ‘ 
could be broadcasted to homes all over the continent and. with equal i 
facility, secret instructions could be transmitted to individual police cars. ee 
IN THE ROTOGRAVURE Sections of of power and flexibility gives them that 56 new names : | : 
Sunday Newspapers, every have been added to the list of rotogravure advertisers since BABY 
American business man commands _ the first of the year. 
A 
a tool that is no less powerful, For details on the cost of using rotogravure and facts CARROT por VEGETE 
no less flexible than the famous concerning the Gallup Research Bureau's evaluation of it, Ue AUNes | el \ 
radio station pictured here. call on Kimberly-Clark. Because in addition to manufac- = 


By means of rotogravure, it is possible to cover the nation ‘turing Rotoplate, Kleerfect, and Hyfect—three of the most 
so completely that you can put a sales message into better | widely accepted rotogravure printing papers—the Kimberly- 
than one out of every two homes! Or by means of it, you Clark Corporation maintains a bureau of statistical infor- 
can select and concentrate on any single city, area, or zone =‘ mation and a trained technical staff for publishers, printers 
: that you will, and get parallel coverage. or advertisers faced with any problem arising over the use, 
Under today's business conditions, advertisers who buy preparation or printing of rotogravure copy. Please address 
space because they want sales, not prestige or glamour, your request to Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 8 S. Michigan 
are so alert to the opportunities this unique combination Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, Advertising Department. 
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Kimbe ely-clark corporatio® 
A 3) gv So- wichiga™ avenue 
bers 
although our problem nas reach 4 
certain cross section of the national marke: 
namely ihe mothers of pabies ynder two yeat~ 
0 of age: we felt it gesirabdle last year LO ‘ 
place special emphasis on certain ropoli 
| markets: For this purpos® we cnos® the roto- 
gravure section of selected Sunday newspaper 
as We knew che nigh readershiP of these 
by mothers ana the fact that pusy 
mother would 100K at the roto section even if 
she aid not have rime v° read any thine else. > 
1 believe our selectiom was well justified in- 
asmuch as sales in tnese markets mediate y 
showed ;mprovemen Our peliel in 
this fact 15 further confirmed by our present 
which call for continuation" of, this 
Lype of aavertiSine: 
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